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VILANELLE. 


THESE half-blown roses, yesternight, 
My lady gathered laughingly— ~ 
A crimson rosebud, and. a white. 


She smothered them with fern-leaves quite, 
Till through the green you scarce could see 
These half-blown ruses, yesternight. 


Her face was flushed with rosy light; 
On each fair cheek shone charmingly 
A crimson rosebud, and a white. 


I cannot surely tell aright 
With what sweet grace she gave to ine 
These half-blown roses, yesternight ; 


Gave me, in pledge of all delight 
That in the coming days s‘-all be 
A crimson rosebud, and a white. 


Lady, my days are golden-bright, 
Because you plucked, half-playfully, 
These hzlf-blown roses, yesternight, 

A crimson rosebud, and a white. 
Chambers’ Journal. H. D. Lowry. 


AFTER SPRING. 


FAIR as a maiden’s dream 
The happy land in changing glory lies ; 
The swallow skims the stream, 
Chasing its shadow o’er the mierored skies; 
Faint whispers haunt the trees; 
Music hangs in the clouds and melts upon the 
breeze. 


In dainty pink and white 

The — orchards toss their foam-flakes 

igh, 

Swinging their seas of light 

Against the mellow radiance of the sky; 
Loosened by hands unseen, 

The wind-cuff’d petals fall, to wilt on carpets 

green. 


Touched with the year’s delight 
The rich rank buttercups like wild fire run; 
Daisies, in kirtles white, 
Dance on the lawn, and blush beneath the sun; 
The bracken’s silvery ball 
Creeps up nee stem, and spreads a shade 
o’er all. 


Adown the leafy lane 
The lads and lasses gather love and flowers ; 
The cuckoo’s plaintive strain 
Beguiles at intervals the listening hours; 
With every morning’s dew 
Heaven gains a higher dome, and earth a 
clearer view. 
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Far from the smoky town 
The elves and sprites hide in the truant shades, 
And sail their skiffs adown 
The winding music of the golden glades: 
Their boats are blades of grass, 
And weaving coats for summer flowers they 
sing and pass. 


All lovely sights appear 
The pe porch and fading vestibule 
Of visions lovelier ; 
The streams run deep with thought; each 
wayside pool, 
A glimpse of fleeting sky, 
Dazzles in broken sunlight as the breezes fly. 


Summer has wed the Year; 
He woo’d in April, and he won in May; 
In every thicket near, 
Unseen, they celebrate their nuptials gay; 
June is their first-born child: 
Bluebells are in her eyes: her cheeks are 
roses wild. 


Soan shall her maiden form 
Mature in queenliest beauty, rich and tender ; 
Her breath blow soft and warm, 
Her yellow tresses waft in dreamy splendor ; 
Her smile shall hush the sky, 
And in her lap asleep, the birds and flowers 
shall lie. 


Good Words. WILL FOSTER. 


THE MOSQUE’S THRESHOLD. 


A COMMON woman of the ashaméd East, 
Vermilion’d, henna’d, filthy, and unchaste, 
Sat in the dust o’ the vulture-cleansed bazaar 
With her brown weanling, filthy eke and sore: 
Oblivious sat of oaths and angers sped 
Betwixt two hucksters wrangling o’er her 
head, 
Kissing the child, a lover never tired. 
Gazing, as one that ne’er before admired ; 
Her look fixed only on its duller eyes, 
She kissed it with love’s fever of surmise, 
With the long, long kiss of lovers that must 


art, 
With Be hush of the wild-guessing heart, 
With passion endless as the deserts lie 
Which the slow files of lofty camels pace — 
The trembling sands athirst from sky to sky. 
The little one look’d alway in her face, 
And in brief pauses of that long embrace 
With its small fingers on her neck doth press, 
Leaning forth eager to each hot caress. 
And when above them (for the sun was set) 
A voice from the dove-mantled minaret 
Enjoined mosque-worship, — past the uncon 
scious pair 

The solemn Musulmans moved in to prayer. 

Spectator. F. H, TRENCH. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ALPHABETS. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE ORIGIN OF ALPHABETS.* 

THOSE who are obliged to read the 
handwriting of a number of correspond- 
ents are aware how large a proportion of 
educated men write more or less illegibly, 
and that, except in cases of imperfect 
sight or of an unsteady hand, this want of 
clearness is mainly due to hurry. The 
writer sketches the general effect of a 
word so as to give himself least trouble in 
conveying his meaning, and omits all 
strokes, dots, and stops which he thinks 
not to be absolutely required. Nor is this 
only to be observed in civilized Europe, 
for the handwriting of Orientals, who use 
the varieties of the Arabic alphabet, is 
equally rendered illegible by the same 
causes. 

Itis in the recognition of this desire to 
save labor that the underlying principle to 
be followed in tracing the growth of all 
epigraphic systems is to be found, not 
even excepting the most cumbrous and 
laborious of existing methods —the Chi- 
nese; and the knowledge of this principle 
has enabled scholars to place on a secure 
basis the study of ancient modes of writ- 
ing. The crude attempts made a century 
ago by those who had not at their com- 
mand the wealth of epigraphic evidence 
which has now been gathered; who re- 
garded the square Hebrew of their own 
times as an original character already ex- 
isting in the days of Moses; who saw no 
objection to attributing the early Chris- 
tiar “ Sinaitic Inscriptions ” to the Israel- 
ites, or the coins of the Hasmoneans to 
the kings of Judah, have now been super- 
seded by a sounder study of facts ; and 
the recovery by De Sarzec of very early 


Babylonian texts on the statues of Tell 

* 1, Découvertes en Chaldée. Par E. de Sarzec. 
Paris: 1887. 

2. Tableau comparé des Ecritures Babylonienne 
et Assyrienne archaiques et modernes. Par A, Amiaud 
et L. Mechineau. Paris: 1887. 

3. Structure of Chinese Characters. By J. Chal- 
mers, M.A. London: 1882. 

4. Die altpersischen Keilinschriften. 
Spiegel. Leipzig: 1881. 

5. Languages of China before the Chinese. By 
Professor T. de Lacouperie. London: 1887. 

6. Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. Par E. 
Renan. Paris: 1881-5. 

7. The Alphabet. By Isaac Taylor, LL.D. Lon- 
don: 1883. 


Von F. 
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Lo, and that of yet more archaic inscrip- 
tions in Syria and Asia Minor and Cy- 
prus, has rendered it possible to trace with 
certainty the progress of the art of writ- 
ing. 

From the hurried scrawl of a modern 
Arabic epistle to the carefully engraved 
letters of the Moabite Stone is a transi- 
tion so complete that, if we were not 
possessed of the intermediate steps repre- 
sented by the Nabathean and the Cufic, 
we should never be able to feel satisfied 
that the Arabic alphabet is a direct lineal 
descendant of the Pheenician. Yet not 
only is this the case, but the history of the 
Pheenician letter itself can be carried back 
from the ninth century B.c. for a length of 
time equal to that which divides our own 
days from those of Solomon ; and the well- 
defined form of the Moabite symbols is 
found also to result from a continual and 
very gradual change, which has produced 
a conventional shape from what was origi- 
nally the carved figure of a natural ob- 
ject. It has been proved, over and over 
again, by independent scholars working 
at different systems of writing —such as 
the Chinese, the cuneiform, or the Egyp- 
tian— that no peoples ever invented an 
arbitrary system of writing, or ever origi- 
nated an alphabet as such by any mutual 
assent. All the known graphic systems 
originate in a picture-writing as rude as 
that of the American Indian or of the 
South African bushman. All have ad- 
vanced from the picture to the conven- 
tionalized hieroglyphic representing an 
idea or a word ; while from the hieroglyph 
has sprung the syllabary represented by 
rougher sketches of the monumental em- 
blems, and requiring a smaller number of 
necessary symbols. Finally among the 
more civilized of ancient races the alpha- 
bet was gradually introduced as a simpli- 
fication of the syllabary which reduced the 
necessary emblems to about a fifth of 
their previous number ; and from the sim- 
plest and clearest of these early alphabets 
— that used in Syria—all modern styles 
of writing, whether they be the Runes of 
the Norse, the square letters of the Ro 
mans, the elaborate Sanskrit and other 
Indian alphabets, or the Arabic, which is 
almost as widely diffused as our modern 
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running hand, have slowly diverged in 
accordance with the necessities of various 
classes of language, until the common 
origin becomes discoverable only by spe- 
cial study. The Chinese alone have 
retained an antiquated and most incon- 
venient system, which the Japanese have 
greatly simplified. In all other parts of 
the world the early hieroglyphic systems 
have been swept away, and the Syrian 
alphabet has triumphed over the Egyp- 
tian, the cuneiform, and other systems of 
writing, which in their time were used by 
nations more powerful and civilized than 
those who first adopted the alphabet — 
probably as a convenience for the busy 
merchants of Pheenicia. 

It is well worth while to study the his- 
tory of Chinese writing as a guide to the 
understanding of other systems which are 
now quite obsolete, and as an instance in 
which a conservative love of preserving 
ancient custom, joined to an incapacity 
for boldly seizing the method of simplifi- 
cation which should have suggested itself 
as the outcome of a steadily increasing 
vocabulary and an ever-growing complex- 
ity of ideas to be represented (both by 
word and by written character), has landed 
a laborious and patient race of scribes in 
a pedantic absurdity of system, which 
renders the Chinese scholar of twenty less 
able to express himself on paper than an 
English child of five. 

Thought, language, and writing grew 
side by side and influenced each other. 
Picture-writing was unfitted to express 
more than the rudest facts of action or of 
perception. The simplest abstract ideas 
it was incapable of representing; time 
could only be shown by clumsy numerals ; 
adjectives only of size or color were pos- 
sible. The desert Arab, like the North 
American Indian, is still obliged, being 
illiterate, to show the generosity and valor 
of a dead chief only by carving the coffee 
cups and the sword on his headstone, while 
the name of the worthy remains unre- 
corded and fades from the memory of later 
generations, 

The advance of thought and of language 
necessitates, therefore, in all cases an ad- 
vance in graphic representation from the 
picture proper to some method of using 





the existing pictures for the purpose of 
recording sounds, and the hieroglyphic 
systems have all attacked this problem in 
much the same manner. Chinese charac- 
ters, for instance, are of two kinds, called 
keys and phonetics, or, in other words, 
pictures and sounds. The keys, as now 
used, represent the class of object or of 
action which is set forth by the sound of 
the phonetics, exactly as in Egyptian the 
so-called determinative is added to the 
syllabic or alphabetic spelling of the word. 
The scholar, distrustful of his own power 
of reading the syllabic emblems which 
often had more than one sound, added the 
key as a check on his own meaning. The 
oldest form of hieroglyphic writing, called 
“ideographic ” as representing ideas only, 
was of the nature of the modern conun- 
drum, where “ I see you” would be repre- 
sented by an eye, a sea, and a yew-tree, 
but such conundrums being notoriously 
difficult of explanation, unless some part, 
at least, is represented by word or sylla- 
ble, we may judge how hard to read with 
any certainty the old ideograms would 
have been when used only as syllables 
without some check or key to meaning. 
There are at least five ways in which 
such combination of picture and syllable 
may be arranged, and all these methods 
are adopted in Chinese. First we have the 
double (or so-called “clam-shell”’) word 
represented by two pictures, which serve 
to define each other. This may be in- 
stanced by such a term as “housewife,” 
but in modern Chinese the verb is chiefly 
so expressed, “ peep-look ” signifying “ to 
see ;”’ these double terms being necessi- 
tated by the great number of words of 
similar sound which have resulted from 
the wear and tear of the original language, 
and which are now only distinguishable by 
the comparatively modern invention of 
the tones of voice. In the second case, 
we have the picture and the syllable, or a 
key with two or three syllables, attached. 
In the third case, we have two pictures 
with a single sound — which in cuneiform 
is known as a “ compound ideogram ” — 
of which a curious instance in Chinese is 
the word /au, “a leak,” represented by 
the emblem for house, with the emblem 
for rain under it, the rain being under 
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stood to have penetrated the roof. It is 
remarkable that a race so ingenious as to 
have invented this double emblem should 
have been incapable of simplifying their 
writing by grasping at a wider generaliza- 
tion. 

The fourth case is but a variation of 
the preceding, one emblem being placed 
inside the other —an arrangement also 
common in cuneiform, and known in 
Egyptian. So, for instance, the Chinese 
word for prisoner is ¢sau, represented by 
the figure of a man inside the emblem of 
an enclosure. The fifth case is that in 
which the sound alone is represented by 
the requisite number of syllables, and it 
is from this more advanced system that 
an alphabet, or at last a syllabary, might 
have arisen—as among the Japanese — 
were it not that the Chinese scholar, like 
other pedants, desires rather to surround 
himself with difficulties regarded as evi- 
dences of knowledge, than to contribute 
to the cause of the advancement of learn- 
ing. 
Had the Chinese language advanced 
beyond its original stage of grammar, the 
use of a syllabary would have become 
imperative ; but in thought and in speech, 
as well as in writing, the conservative 
character of the Chinese has opposed any 
advance for at least three thousand years. 

The imperial dictionary of Kanghi con- 
tains no less than 44,449 words; and 
Chinese scholars recognize 24,235 dis- 
tinct emblems for these words. Of this 
enormous aggregate, which is divided into 
six classes, about nine-tenths are syllabic 
compounds, and only the remaining tenth 
is really a picture-writing. The com- 
pounds are readily reduced to a smaller 
list of two thousand signs which, as now 
written, appear to be distinct and quite 
arbitrary emblems; but these also yield 
to a closer inspection made by aid of 
the most ancient forms of the figures, 
and it is found that the system isin no 
respect arbitrary, but the result of hasty 
sketching of forms which, in their earlier 
state, were outlines of various natural 
objects. In the first century of the Chris- 
tian era the “ Shwoh-wan,” was written — 
or dictionary of Hii-Shan, who strove to 
reduce the emblems as then written to 
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their original elements ; these he supposed 
to have been five hundred and forty in 
number, but the further study of modern 
Sinologists has shown that this number 
may be greatly reduced. The emblems 
in 100 A.D. were already conventionalized 
almost beyond recognition, and many of 
the supposed original forms are found to 
have been compounds, while in other 
cases real original hieroglyphs were torn 
to pieces by the Chinese epigraphists into 
fanciful constituents. Of the numerous 
styles of writing used in China the “ seal 
character” is the oldest of which any 
complete study can be made, and it re- 
sembles closely that used on stone drums 
supposed to be as old as the time of 
Hsuan Wang (827-782 B.c.), which record 
certain hunting and fishing adventures. 
But even in the ninth century B.c. it ap- 
pears that the written character had 
become so conventionalized that many 
emblems suggest no original shape. Dr. 
Chalmers, who has specially studied the 
‘‘ Shwoh-wan,” reduces the emblems to 
three hundred originals, some of which, 
however, are double signs, and it appears 
therefore, that the whole cumbrous total 
of 24,235 word-signs already mentioned 
sprang from an original system of perhaps 
not more than two hundred and fifty 
hieroglyphs. 

It is clear that, until the Chinese prob- 
lem had thus been simplified by patient 
labor, any attempt at comparative study 
with other systems would have been vain; 
and, indeed, the idea of a comparison be- 
tween ancient hieroglyphic systems — the 
Syrian, the cuneiform, and the Egyptian 
— has only been very recently conceived, 
each specialist having, as a rule, confined 
his attention to one of these branches of 
epigraphy, treating the comparative ques- 
tion with the same scorn with which 
earlier scholars treated the first attempts 
of other comparative students. Fortu- 
nately, however, a flood of light has been 
cast on the subject by the discovery of 
the Tell Lo texts — hereafter to be con- 
sidered —and of the Syrian hieroglyphic 
system; and it is now certain that the 
cuneiform itself originated in a system of 
only about one hundred and seventy em 
blems at most. 
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When we compare the Chinese original 
symbols with those of Egypt and of west- 
ern Asia, we at once notice numerous 
identities. The emblems are, in some 
forty or fifty cases, the same, roughly 
speaking, both in form and also in their 
signification, that we find in the old his- 
toric systems of Asia. This has induced 
some scholars hastily to assume that the 
Chinese borrowed their system from the 
Babylonians, and attempts have been 
made to prove this connection by compar- 
isons of emblems. Unfortunately, those 
who have taken this view have been only 
imperfectly acquainted with the older sys- 
tems, and have forgotten two important 
objections. On the one hand, such com- 
parisons must be confined to the very 
earliest examples of the Chinese and the 
cuneiform, since accidental resemblances 
of later forms, or an uncritical use of 
characters of different ages, is sure to 
mislead; on the other hand, the differ- 
ences between the two systems are quite 
as important as the similarities. The 
Chinese notation of numbers, for instance, 
is quite different from the cuneiform, and 
the emblems used to denote pronouns and 
other grammatical forms have no connec- 
tion. The similarities, if they prove any- 
thing, show that the Chinese system may 
have sprung from the same early picture- 
writing from which the cuneiform was 
developed, but the two systems were, 
beyond doubt, separately developed. 

There is no historic record of the origi- 
nal home of those who invented or sys- 
tematized the old Chinese hieroglyphics ; 
but it is usually supposed that the Bak 
tribes, from central Asia, were the first to 
bring civilization into the “ flowery land.” 
The Chinese Sacred Mountain and Gar- 
den of the Gods was in eastern Turkestan, 
and the Mongolian element, which is the 
strongest and most civilizing of those 
which together constitute Chinese nation- 
ality, came from the west. 

It is remarkable, in studying this ques- 
tion, to observe how entirely the Chinese 
claims toa very ancient civilization have 
been shown, through careful study, to be 
unsupported by valid evidence. The 
shadowy emperors, enumerated as far back 
as 2179 B.C., have left us no records of 
their power. Inthe days of Confucius, as 
Professor de Lacouperie informs us, there 
were numerous petty kingdoms in China, 
which were not consolidated even in the 
time of Mencius, 450 B.c. The records of 
eclipses only go back to 776 B.c. for the 
sun and 436 B.C.for the moon. The Chow 
emperors of the eleventh century B.c. had 
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most limited authority. The famous snuff 
bottles — once thought to show that the 
Chinese were in communication with the 
Pharaohs — bear quotations from the 
works of Chinese poets not earlier than 
702 A.D. This is a very different result 
from that which an uncritical acceptation 
of Chinese pretensions induced Voltaire 
to adopt when he claimed for the Chinese 
a civilization older than any other. 

Tke hieroglyphics of the stone drums, 
already.mentioned, show us, however, that 
about the time of Ahab, a people in a state 
of rude civilization existed in China. The 
emblems used prove that they were agri- 
culturists, who sowed corn and ploughed ; 
that they used the shield, bow and arrow ; 
that they had boats and nets, pottery of 
various kinds, and even musical instru- 
ments such as the harp; also, probably, 
carts drawn by horses or by oxen. The 
original emblems include signs for the 
elephant, the bear, the cobra, and the 
monkey, which are not found in west- 
Asiatic systems. The elephant existed 
in Honan down to 600 B.Cc., the hardier 
apes are still found in north China, and 
these signs, with those for horse, rat, tor- 
toise, porcupine, and lizard, were probably 
invented in China itself, and are unknown 
in cuneiform, Syrian, or Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic systems. 

This preliminary sketch of the growth 
of a mode of writing which, not many 
years since, was regarded as purely arbi- 
trary in origin and development, enables 
us — from an example still before our eyes 
as a living system—to understand the 
principles on which the now extinct hiero- 
glyphic systems of west Asia and of 
Egypt are to be studied; and one of the 
great advantages which the late Dr. Birch 
possessed when, as one of the first gen- 
eration of Egvyptologists, he contributed 
his important share to the study of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, was that he was also 
acquainted with the Chinese characters 
and with their mode of use. 

The great discovery of Champollion 
was an instance of the slowness with 
which the average human mind attains to 
newideas. Even after the Rosetta,Stone, 
with its triple text in hieroglyphic, demotic, 
and Greek characters, had been found, 
scholars still persisted in regarding the 
Egyptian as a picture-writing. Champol- 
lion urged the common-sense plea that a 
picture-writing could never have been 
capable of expressing the names of for- 
eign monarchs, or such words as Ptolemy, 
Cleopatra, etc., which occur on this text. 
Champollion also (not more than seventy 
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years ago) had made a careful study of 
the three Egyptian styles of writing : the 
monumental emblems with accurately 
carved hieroglyphic forms, the cursive 
hand of the early papyri — called hieratic, 
and the yet more conventional demofic, or 
running, hand of a later age, which forms 
what the Greek text of the Rosetta Stone 
calls the enchorial copy of that inscrip- 
tion. He had succeeded in showing that 
the hieratic was a hurried sketch of the 
hieroglyphic emblem in every case, and 
the demotic a mere degradation of the 
hieratic. He further went on to show 
that, out of the four hundred Egyptian 
common emblems, quite three-fourths were 
syllabic, and that at a very early period 
the Egyptians had even advanced — by 
selection of certain signs — to an alphabet 
of twenty-five letters, as stated by Plu- 
tarch. The picture-writing, which earlier 
scholars claimed to decipher, thus proved 
to have no existence, although some sev- 
enty or ninety forms, more or less com- 
mon, were employed as determinatives, 
showing the class of object or action 
indicated by the syllables —just as the 
key defines the phonetic signs in Chinese. 

This system of writing was that exactly 
fitted to the stage reached by the Egyp- 
tian language, which was not yet inflected 
but terminational, yet which was more 
developed than the agglutinative tongues 
of Asia, since it recognized gender. The 
Egyptians were thus found to have ad- 
vanced further towards the final goal of 
simplicity of writing than the Chinese, 
since their use of alphabetic signs en- 
abled them to reduce the number of em- 
blems requisite, instead of continually 
increasing them as the Chinese have done. 

The decipherment of the cuneiform was 
the triumph of the next generation of 
scholars ; but the genius of Lassen and 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson triumphed over 
yet greater difficulties than that of Cham- 
pollion in two respects. First, that they 
discovered how to read this character 
without the aid of a bilingual; and sec- 
ondly, that the highly conventional arrow- 
headed emblems were as little capable of 
being reduced to their original hiero- 
glyphic forms as were the Chinese without 
the aid of the “seal character,” so that 
no assistance could be obtained from the 
forms of the characters, 

The decipherment of cuneiform began 
from the final goal reached by those who 
employed that cumbrous system — name- 
ly, from the Persian texts of Darius ; and 
the work was carried back very gradually 
to the earliest age, about 2500 or 3000 B.C. 
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The Persian texts were the easiest to 
begin with, for they were written in a 
rude alphabet, and the number of emblems 
was thus only thirty-six in all, of which 
thirty are letters, and the remainder ideo- 
grams, or signs for ding, land, son, name, 
Persian, and a stroke for dividing sen- 
tences. It has been thought that the use 
of such an alphabet by the Persians was 
due to the influence of the Semitic alpha- 
bet, which had already begun to supersede 
the cuneiform in Chaldea, The Persian 
system, however, shows traces —just 
as the Egyptian alphabet also does —of 
having grown out of an older syllabary. 
Thus, we have in Persian cuneiform the 
letters Ze and fu, ke and &u, and ma, me, 
and mu, and another sign for ¢v; nor can 
the system be considered a pure alphabet 
while the determinatives above mentioned 
are still regarded as necessary. The 
exact derivation of the Persian cuneiform 
signs is still matter of doubt, though, 
according to Dr. Oppert, they descended 
from the Medic syllabary, which is used 
on the same trilingual texts. The Assyr- 
ian syllabary may, however, be the more 
probable source. 

Having mastered the characters and the 
language of the Persian texts, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson had provided himself with a 
means of attacking the yet more trouble- 
some question of the decipherment of the 
Semitic and Mongol versions of the same 
historic records which were inscribed in 
parallel columns with the Persian, and 
in cuneiform characters of another kind. 
The Assyrian texts have now given us no 
less than five hundred and fifty different 
signs which grew out of the original sys- 
tem, just as Chinese signs increased in 
number. The Assyrian language being 
inflectional, a syllabary was inevitable, and 
the later texts are usually written by 
means of about one hundred syllabic signs, 
with twenty-eight determinatives answer- 
ing to the Chinese Aeys already described. 
The Medes used a somewhat simpler sys- 
tem, with one hundred and nine syllables 
and twenty-one determinatives ; the As- 
syrian cuneiform is found very early as far 
west as Cappadocia, with a local dialect 
of the Assyrian language, and it was also 
employed by the early kings of the Van- 
nic region, who appear to have been of 
Phrygian origin, to record events in a lan- 
guage believed by Dr. Mordtmann to be 
an early Aryan tongue akin to Armenian. 
The Medes were a Turko-Mongol race, 
whose language has been restored from 
the monuments by Dr. Oppert. Thus, the 
cuneiform was in use throughout westera 
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Asia during the days of the kings of Judah 
and during the Persian dominion, being 
employed J all three of the great Asiatic 
stocks: the Turanians represented by 
Medes, Elamites, and Susians; the Ar- 
yans represented by Vannic and Persian 
tribes; and the Semitic race as repre- 
sented by Assyrians and, later, Babylo- 
nians. Many causes — due to local influ- 
ences, to the material employed, and to 
the lapse of time—created numerous 
changes in the arrow-headed characters, 
but substantially all these variations only 
serve to illustrate the common origin of 
the various developments. 

The cuneiform or arrow-shaped charac- 
ter is as conventional and unintelligible 
as the later Chinese, but patient labor has 
quite recently enabled scholars to trace 
the hieroglyphic origin of the system. 
The arrow-form is due to the shape of the 
wooden style, used to impress the figures 
on unbaked clay. On the oldest Babylo- 
nian texts, and on the stone statues of Tell 
Lo, this arrow-form of the strokes is no 
longer to be noted, and, indeed, the casual 
observer would never suppose these early 
characters to have any connection with 
the later cuneiform —a connection which 
is, however, established by study of inter- 
mediate forms beyond any possibility of 
doubt. 

The cuneiform system was not the in- 
vention of either Assyrians or Babylo- 
nians. Sir Henry Rawlinson discovered, 
some forty years ago, that another race, 
speaking quite another language, origi- 
nated the civilization of Mesopotamia. 
Like his other discoveries, and like all 
great discoveries of science, this result 
was fiercely called in question. Like all 
other truths, it has in the end prevailed. 
Bilingual texts, bilingual syllabaries, fresh 
records in the same ancient tongue not 
discovered when he reached his conclu- 
sions, have set the matter at rest in the 
minds of all but a very few of the older 
antagonists. The race so recovered from 
their monumental records was not of the 
Semitic group; its language was not in- 
flected, but terminational or agglutinative, 
and akin to the Turko-Mongol languages 
of our own day. This stage of language, 
as already observed, is that which always 
accompanies early hieroglyphic writing. 
The word-roots of the old Akkadian — as 
his language is generally called — were 
monosyllables easily adapted to represen- 
tation by single emblems. When other 
races adopted these emblems, and used 
them either as pictures or as sound-signs, 
there came to be a double development. 
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On the one hand the old Akkadian sound 
survived; on the other, the Akkadian pic- 
ture received a new sound by translation 
into another language ; and as the old Ak- 
kadians themselves applied more than one 
name to each emblem, the final complex 
result in Assyrian was, sometimes, to give 
eight or ten sounds to one sign, while, on 
the other hand, more than one sign might 
stand for any one sound. 

It was, however, only two years ago that 
the researches of De Sarzec, at Tell Lo, 
four days distant from Bassorah, brought 
to light statues covered with inscriptions, 
which show us the earliest stage of cunei- 
form writing at present known, The prob- 
able age of these statues is about 2500 to 
3000 years B.C., and the language of the 
texts, which record gifts to temples, is the 
Akkadian, or early Mongolic, tongue of 
Chaldea. A very peculiar feature of these 
inscriptions is the arrangement whereby 
the syllables of any word are arranged 
vertically in the line, the words following 
each other from right to left. This has 
clearly proved what was before only im- 
perfectly perceived, namely, that the As- 
syrian emblems are all written at right 
angles to the original position of the 
hieroglyphs. The Babylonians placed the 
emblems one beneath another in a single 
line, and then found it easier to read the 
text by holding the tablet so that the lines 
should be horizontal. _ Hence, all the pic: 
tures fell, as it were, on their backs, and 
were no longer erect, as they are at Tell 
Lo. For this reason their pictorial value 
remained long undiscovered by modern 
scholars, and many mistakes have been 
made in trying to guess what the arrow- 
headed signs were originally intended to 
represent. 

The Tell Lo texts, in a large number of 
instances, make it quite easy to recognize 
the original meaning, and the careful labor 
of MM. Amiaud and Mechineau has now 
supplied scholars with a regular succes: 
sion of authentic dated specimens of 
cuneiform emblems from the earliest times 
down to the later developments in Baby- 
lonia and in Assyria. 

Of the five hundred and fifty known 
cuneiform signs two hundred and twenty 
are not represented on the Tell Lo texts. 
The system, as it existed about 2500 B.C., 
included about one hundred and seventy 
emblems (not counting the numerals), and, 
compounds being made from them, they 
amounted to some three hundred in all. 
Of these simple signs no less‘than ninety 
are the same used with syllabic values by 
the Medes of the fifth century B.c., though 
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the change of form had by that time be- 
come so complete that the connection 
could not even be imagined without inter- 
mediate examples. 

A good many of tne one hundred and 
seventy original cuneiform signs are rec- 
ognizable as sketches of objects. The 
foot stands for “ go,” the hand for “ take,” 
the legs for “ run ” — much as in Egyptian ; 
and we find the eagle and the swallow 
represented at full length, while the dog, 
the deer, the ass, and the sheep are sym- 
bolized by their heads. The sun, the 
human eye, and the tree occur as in other 
hieroglyphic systems; and the evidence 
of civilization afforded by some of the 
emblems is important. Thus the bow, the 
arrow, and the sword represent war; the 
vase, the copper tablet, and the brick rep- 
resent manufacture; boats, sails, huts, 
pyramids are alsosketched ; the yoke and 
the corn-ear give evidence of agriculture. 
From these symbols we ascertain that as 
early at least as 2500 B.C., Mesopotamia 
was inhabited by a settled and civilized 
race, speaking the Akkadian, or Mongolic, 
language, in which these texts are written. 
What has already been said as to compar- 
isons of Chinese and other systems holds 
good in comparing the oldest Egyptian 
and Akkadian systems. Many emblems 
are common to the two systems, with the 
same ideographic meaning, but the gram- 
matical signs are as distinct as are the 
languages of Egypt and Chaldea. The 
two systems may well have sprung from 
an original picture-writing common to both 
races, and common also to the earliest an- 
cestors of the Chinese, but the develop- 
ment from picture to hieroglyph or ideo- 
gram was in every case a distinct and 
separate process. 

Ten years ago it would not only have 
been impossible to trace the cuneiform to 
its origin, and to compare it with other 
systems, but it would have been regarded 
as certain that, until the appearance of the 
Pheenician alphabet, no other system be- 
sides the cuneiform of the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians was in use. Recent 
discoveries — especially those of George 
Smith in the ruins of Carchemish — have, 
however, revealed to the learned world the 
existence of another distinct and very 
primitive system of hieroglyphics which 
was in use about 2000 B.C. in the north of 
Syria and in Asia Minor. The texts are 
mostly carved on hard basalt blocks, with 
emblems cut in relief as in the earlier 





Egyptian monuments. The signs, as far 
as is at present known, do not exceed | 
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| about one hundred and thirty in number, 


of which number some fifty recur very 
frequently ; and, as the experience gained 
in studying the other systems shows, these 
are clearly to be regarded as phonetics. 
The signs which represent natural objects 
are distinct and masterly reproductions. 
The eagle, the deer, the sheep, the bear, 
the fox, the ram, the bull, and the ass are 
represented by boldly carved heads —ex- 
cepting the first, which shows the whole 
of the bird. Many of the emblems are the 
same which occur in the other systems, 
and especially in the cuneiform. The foot, 
the hand, the pair of legs, the arm, no 
doubt, have the same ideographic meaning 
as in other systems. 

The hieroglyphs of Hamath, Carche- 
mish, and Asia Minor are thus probably 
the oldest symbols known in Asia as used 
in writing, and these texts are probably 
as early as about 2500 B.C. at least. The 
absence of compounds and of included 
emblems, the small number of signs and 
their distinct pictorial character, together 
tend to prove the great antiquity of these 
imperishable basaltic records. The syl- 
lables of the words are arranged vertically 
in the line, just as in the case of the Tell 
Lo texts; but it has been observed by 
those who have studied this subject that 
the lines, instead of all running from 
right to left, run alternately in that direc- 
tion and in the reverse—from left to 
right. This is shown by the fact that all 
emblems are reversed in the alternate 
lines ; and this method of writing is ex- 
actly the same found in the earliest alpha- 
betic texts of Greece and of Asia Minor, 
whether in Greek, in Phrygian, or in the 
unknown language of Lemnos. The Asia 
Minor hieroglyphic writing is, in short, 
boustrophedon writing, an arrangement 
hitherto only found in connection with 
Greek alphabets. 

Even while these lines are passing 
through the press, fresh materials for the 
study of the ancient script of Syria and 
Asia Minor have been published. The 
learned and adventurous German explor- 
ers, HH. Karl Humann and Otto Puch- 
stein, in 1882 and 1883, pushed their way 
far east: Herr Puchstein as far as Diar- 
bekr; Herr Humann, from Brusa through 
Asia Minor to the great ruined town of 
Pteria, and thence to the mouth of the 
Halys ; while, together, they passed from 
Alexandretta, along the south slopes of 
the Taurus, to the Euphrates, north-west 
of Edessa, discovering the important ruins 
of Nemrud, in Commagene. The record 
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of these journeys has just been published 
in Berlin,* but the account of their still 
more important discoveries of later years 
will probably not be ready for some time. 
The most important remains found during 
the journeys described were discovered at 
Nemrud, and represent the civilization of 
the half-Greek, half-Parthian kings of 
Commagene, shortly before the Christian 
era; but they have added two new monu- 
ments to the small number already known, 
in which archaic figures are accompanied 
by hieroglyphic texts of the native Syrian 
script. One of these comes from Merash, 
at the foot of the Taurus, north-west of 
Carchemish; the other from the ancient 
Samosata, on the Euphrates, north-west 
of Edessa. We thus know that this pe- 
culiar and ancient civilization extended all 
along the course of the upper Euphrates, 
in Commagene, and in the land of the 
Tuplai, as well as throughout Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, and far west to Ionia. 

These new texts are, unfortunately, so 
much decayed as to be illegible, but they 
show us several new features in the Syrian 
writing. Thus the new Merash text reads 
entirely from the left, whereas most of the 
texts of this region begin on the right in 
the first line, only three being previously 
known to begin on the left. The Merash 
text is written in seven lines, right across 
the body and legs of the sculptured figure. 
This same curious method of arranging 
inscriptions is well known in Assyria. 
The Samosata example takes us much 
nearer to Nineveh than any previously 
found, but in Nineveh itself terra-cotta 
seals have been collected with the same 
hieroglyphics, and even at Babylon a stone 
bowl so inscribed, which may, however, 
have been carved elsewhere. 

The discoveries so made show us, how- 
ever, that great caution is necessary in 
studying the antiquities of Asia Minor, 
and in attributing dates to sculptured re- 
mains. There were many early races in 
this region—the European Phrygians, 
the Iranian Lycians, the older non-Aryan 
populations of Caria and Lydia, the Se- 
mitic traders of Cappadocia, the Aramean- 
speaking people of Cilicia. The character 
of the native art changed very slowly. 
The bas-reliefs at Nemrud, which repre- 
sent Antiochus of Commagene clasping 
the hands of various divinities, belong to 
the last years of independence, before 
Rome swallowed up this petty kingdom of 
the Euphrates valley in its empire. In 


* Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien. Karl Hu- 


mann und Otto Puchstein. Berlin: 1890. 
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these bas-reliefs a Scythian costume and 
the well-known Phrygian cap are repre- 
sented, but the figure of Zeus-Oromazdes 
is crowned with the conical cap which has 
been said to be distinctive of the earlier 
so-called “ Hittite” costume. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to fix the date of any 
sculptures in Asia Minor, unless they are 
accompanied by written texts, and MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez may have been too 
hasty in some of their attributions of sculp- 
tures less archaic in character than are 
those on which the Syrian, or Hittite, char- 
acters arefound. There isa very marked 


advance from these inscribed bas-reliefs,- 


which represent horned gods bearing corn 
and wine, goddesses riding the lion or 
drinking nectar, and demons with bulls’ 
horns and legs, or double-headed eagles, 
to the graceful Lycian figures of 400 B.c. 
Even later the rude and stumpy figures of 
Nemrud show us that the Greek canons 
of art never penetrated into Commagene, 
where the Persian influence was strong; 
nor did the Asia Minor Aryans arrive at 
that power of portraying strength and 
vigorous action, which is so marked in 
Assyria. We still expect from travellers 
like Professor Ramsay or HH. Humana 
and Puchstein further discoveries, which 
may enable us to restore the lost history 
of Asia Minor and Armenia with greater 
certainty of historic sequence than has as 
yet been attained. 

That the language of this newly recov- 
ered hieroglyphic system of Syria and 
Asia Minor was a terminational and not 
an inflectional language may be regarded 
as certain, because, as has already been 
indicated, it is to the terminal stage of 
speech that all hieroglyphic systems ap- 
ply. It is, however, clear that we ought 
to expect a hieratic or syllabic character 
to have arisen from the Syrian, as it has 
from every other hieroglyphic system; 
and not only has this occurred, but the 
later syllabary has in this case also been 
recovered and deciphered. The syllabary 
in question was discovered first in Cyprus, 
where many monuments were found writ- 
ten in a new character, including about 
fifty-four different forms. The problem 
of decipherment was attacked by George 
Smith in 1872, with the aid of two inscrip- 
tions, one in Pheenician and Cypriote, the 
other in Greek and Cypriote. George 


Smith proved, to the general satisfaction 
of scholars, that these syllables were used 
by the Greek local monarchs of Paphos, 
Salamis, and Kurion between the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C., and even as late as 
the time of Alexander the Great other 
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texts in the same character have been 
found in Egypt. In every case the lan- 
guage is a Greek dialect, and the syllabary 
is thus used for an inflectional Aryan 
tongue, just as the later cuneiform was 
used in Persia. 

As regards the connection between this 
Cypriote syllabary and the Syrian hiero- 
glyphs, several of the signs, such as ka, 
ne, mo, ti, etc., are so exactly and evidently 
similar as to have carried general convic- 
tion to the minds of the learned ; and alto- 
gether about half of the syllabary can 
easily be referred to the original hiero- 
glyphs. Thus from the syllabic sounds 
we gather those which belonged to the 
original emblems, and thus are able to 
recover the sounds of the commoner ter- 
minations and pronouns of that language. 

The review thus attempted of the de- 
velopment of the four great systems of 
hieroglyphic writing — Syrian, cuneiform, 
Egyptian, and Chinese —has carried us 
down to the days when a new invention 
appears, and soon supersedes the clumsy 
systems of syllabic or ideographic writing. 
From 3000 to 1000 B.C. mankind labored 
with patience and ingenuity, yet never 
succeeded in producing A, B,C. It was 
reserved for the Phoenician traders, who 
—as Voltaire points out— were too busy 
to devote time to the learning of four or 
five hundred emblems for use in writing, 
to develop the broad generalization of an 
alphabet, which was, in fact, at first a kind 
of shorthand as compared with the sylla- 
bary. A knowledge of the large total 
which is made by the combinations of 
twenty-five things would show the modern 
student that an alphabet of twenty-five 
letters might easily be employed illimitably 
in writing. Yet when first employed the 
alphabet was no doubt treated with scorn 
by orthodox writers, whose education 
bound them down by pedantic laws. It 
might be good enough for ignorant mer- 
chants, but was clearly unfit for educated 
persons. So it comes about that among 
the earliest of alphabetic texts we find the 
dockets on the backs of cuneiform docu- 
ments, which are neither religious nor his- 
toric, but merely mercantile agreements. 
In the end the universities were swept 
away, the hieroglyphic scribes were out 
of employment, and mankind was taught 
to write its own letters in the A, B, C of 
the Phoenician merchant; and finally the 
hieroglyphic and syllabic writings were so 
utterly forgotten as to employ the lives of 
several generations of scholars for their 
recovery. 

The inventors of the alphabet clearly 
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worked on some previous syllabary, just 
as the Persians or the Egyptians tried to 
develop alphabets by selection of syllabic 
emblems. The question as to the Pheeni- 
cian alphabet is still, from what syllabary 
did it arise? The oldest dated monu- 
ments in alphabetical writing as yet known 
belong to the tenth century B.c., including 
the Moabite Stone and the new inscrip- 
tion of Panammu; for the large majority 
of Pheenician texts as yet discovered are 
even later than the Persian age. The 
famous coffin of Eshmunazar from Sidon 
has been shown, by aid of a newly discov- 
ered text from near Acre (dating 221 B.C.), 
to belong to the times of the Ptolemies ; 
and the one Hebrew text at present known 
(the Siloam inscription) is very clearly of 
the age of Hezekiah, about 700 B.c. 

It would seem that the new alphabet 
came very quickly into use over a wide 
area, including Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Palestine. The Phrygian texts, which 
are written in Greek letters, are thought 
by Professor Ramsay to be, perhaps, as 
old as the ninth century B.C.; and the 
Lycian alphabet, which includes no less 
than twenty-seven letters, is known at 
least as early as 400 B.C. On the east the 
Semitic letters slowly gained on the cunei- 
form, which they superseded; and the 
latest discoveries made by German ex- 
plorers in the region north of Aleppo show 
us that the Phoenician civilization had 
spread in this direction as early as it did 
southwards to the trans-Jordanic deserts 
of Moab. 

Attempts have been made to derive 
both the Cypriote syllabary and the Phe- 
nician alphabet from the cuneiform, but 
these have found no favor with the major- 
ity of scholars. Another attempt was made 
by the French Egyptologist, De Rougé, 
to show that the Pheenician alphabet (with 
the exception of the guttural letter 47) 
was derived from the Egyptian hieratic 
characters, especially from those used 
alphabetically in Egypt. At the time 
when this suggestion was made the Cyp- 
riote syllabary was unknown, and it is an 
instance of the dangers which surround 
the antiquary who has only fragmentary 
information before him, that until this 
script was discovered there seemed to be 
only two alternatives if the alphabet was 
to be accounted for as anything but a dis- 
tinct invention — namely, a derivation 
either from the Egyptian or from the 
cuneiform system. 

The great objection to De Rougé’s 
theory is that only by great exercise of 
imagination can the hieratic letters be 
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supposed to compare with the very clear 
and simple forms of the early Greek and 
Pheenician alphabets. Any one looking 
at such texts would at once say that the 
Cypriote forms are much more of the char- 
acter required for comparison than are 
the current and slovenly shapes of the 
Egyptian hieratic. In addition to this 
objection De Rougé has only attempted 
to explain the short Semitic alphabet of 
twenty-two letters, whereas the Greek 
alphabet of Asia Minor and the Lycian 
and Carian alphabets contain altogether 
forty letters. Thus, although the Egyp- 
tian derivation of the’ alphabet will be 
found frequently mentioned as an accepted 
fact by those whose knowledge is not 
original, and who rely on the opinions of 
others, it will not be found by the stu- 
dent who enquires deeper that De Rougé’s 
theory has been received with general 
acceptation by the learned world. 

In studying this matter it is necessary 
to take into consideration the general 
character of the civilization of Syria and 
Asia Minor, as compared with that of 
surrounding countries ; and a great deal 
of new light has been thrown on this ques- 
tion through the discoveries of recent 
explorers. Earlier writers used to look 
exclusively either to Egypt or to Assyria 
for the originals of Greek art; but we 
now know that a third civilization, pecul- 
iar to Syria and Asia Minor, intervened 
between the two great civilizations of 
Chaldea and of the Delta—a native de- 
velopment with which the Greeks on the 
one side, and the Hebrews on the other, 
were in immediate contact. That the 
Pheenician alphabet of twenty-two letters 
was adopted in the Greek islands, with 
which the Phetnicians traded, is clear from 
existing early texts; but the great Ionian 
alphabet, with the Phrygian, Carian, and 
Lycian scripts, represent a larger system, 
and one better fitted for use in Aryan 
languages, which attach much value to 
differences of vowel sound —long, short, 
or double. The Greek letters are called 
alpha, beta, etc., which (as has often been 
pointed out) indicates a derivation from 
the Aramean or north Semitic dialect, 
rather than from the aleph, deth, etc., of 
the Hebrew and Pheenician. It is only 
within the last year that the early exist- 
ence of an Aramean alphabet, old enough 
to compare with the Ionian, has become 
known, through the discovery of the mag- 
nificent inscribed statue of Panammu, and 
this discovery is expected to modify con- 
siderably the previous opinions of the 
learned. 
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It is true that ata somewhat late period. 
when the Syrian coast was under the tem- 
porary rule of the Ptolemies, the influ. 
ence of Egyptian civilization is very clearly 
shown by the peculiarities of Phoenician 
art objects; but this is not the case in the 
earlier age when the alphabet first makes 
its appearance. The earlier characteris- 
tics of Syrian art are more nearly akin to 
that of Assyria, and yet more closely 
related to the archaic forms found in Asia 
Minor and northern Syria, at Carchemish, 
or in Cappadocia, in connection with the 
native hieroglyphic script, which, as _be- 
fore noticed, forms a character quite dis- 
tinct from either Egyptian or cuneiform. 

Many emblems—such as the lion- 
headed deity, the winged horse, the sphinx, 
the scarabeus, the winged globe —are 
known, it is true,in Egypt or in Babylonia 
at an early date; but all these emblems 
are also known in connection with the 
native art of Asia Minor and Syria; and 
many of the Pheenician statues of early 
times are much more like the rude figures 
of Carchemish than they are like the slim 
Egyptian forms, or the elaborately finished 
figures of Assyria. Hence it has come 
to be very generally acknowledged that the 
prototypes both of Greek and also of 
Pheenician art are to be found in the native 
work of Asia Minor; and that it was only 
at a later period that the influence of the 
more distant regions of Chaldea and the 
Nile valley came into play, for the im- 
provement of classic style. Architecture, 
no less than art, tells us the same, and 
this view would long since have been gen- 
erally received had it not been for our 
complete ignorance as to the early civiliza- 
tion of the Levantine coasts. 

It is only natural, therefore, to suppose 
that the alphabet, which certainly first 
appeared in this same region, was also 
of native invention, and not a foreign im- 
portation ; and it is, therefore, to the sylla- 
bary of Asia Minor and of Cyprus that 
we must turn, in order to find the orig- 
inals of the alphabetic forms. This sylla- 
bary is not yet perfectly known, but it has 
already been acknowledged to supply the 
originals of those Greek and Lycian let 
ters which are not used in the smaller 
alphabet of the Semitic peoples. The 
latest discovery, in connection with this 
important and interesting character, is the 
fact that the Greek letter ef#a was used 
with the same sound in Cypriote, and with 
the same form. Any student who com- 
pares the Cypriote sz with the Greek m, 
the Cypriote £e with Zappa, and so on with 
the majority of the letters, will be abl: to 
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convince himself of the original identity of 
such signs. The Cypriote syllabary, in 
short, is the native source of the alphabet 
subsequently used in the same region, and 
the more we know of this syllabary, and 
of the earlier forms of the Greek and 
Aramean and Pheenician letters, the more 
striking does this comparison «become. 
The only reason why this view has not 
been long since recognized is that the 
Cypriote syllabary was only discovered 
about twenty years ago. 

Hieroglyphic writing never came into 
use in Europe. The northern Aryans, 
whose civilization is so much later than 
that of the Asiatic races of the Mediter- 
ranean coast and of Mesopotamia, never 
appear to have possessed an original 
character of their own. They adopted 
different forms of the Greek and Italic 
alphabets, while their cousins in Armenia 
and in Persia adopted the later cuneiform. 
The civilization of the Aryans, generally, 
was borrowed from non-Aryan races, and 
Herodotus has confessed that “ the Greeks 
invented nothing.” 

In Italy, and along the north shores of 
the Mediterranean, the earliest known 
civilizations belong to the later period, 
when alphabetic writing was already in 
use. The Etruscan, Oscan, and Umbrian 
alphabets are believed to be of Greek 
origin, and none of these early Italic 
tribes — whether Aryan or non-Aryan — 
appear to have used any hieroglyphic 
character, Yet it would seem that an 
older syllabary preceded the Italic alpha- 
bets in southern Europe; for it has been 
discovered that the so-called Celt-Iberian 
alphabet is nothing more or less than a 
form of the Cypriote syllabary. Probably 
this may have been introduced in the far 
west by traders — Greek or Phoenician — 
from Cyprus or Syria, for it does not seem 
to have taken any strong hold on the pop- 
ulation, and, as far as is at present known, 
it did not make its appearance in Italy. 

The largest of ancient alphabets in 
western Asia was the Lycian, used about 
the fifth century Bc. Neither the lan- 
guage nor the exact value of the less 
familiar letters are at present fixed beyond 
controversy, though they have occupied 
the attention of the learned for nearly half 
a century; but there are strong reasons 
for supposing that the dialect of the Ly- 
cians — whose splendid inscribed monu- 
ments enrich the British Museum — was 
akin to the ancient Persian ; and it is cer- 
tain that it was remarkable for its liquid 
sounds and its numerous distinctions of 
vowels, both of which circumstances ren- 
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der its Iranian origin probable.* It has 
been recognized that the additional let- 
ters of the Lycian, which do not occur in 
the Ionian alphabet, have the same value 
as in the Cypriote syllabary. These addi- 
tional letters, as usually explained, include 
one consonant and six vowels not found in 
any Greek or Semitic alphabet, but (ex- 
cept the consonant /f) all existing in the 
Cypriote syllabary. The total number of 
Lycian letters was thus twenty-seven in 
all. 

In addition to this very complete alpha- 
bet we have the Carian and the Phrygian, 
both of which include letters unknown in 
Greek texts, and both of which appear to 
have been used by Aryan tribes preceding 
the Greeks in Asia Minor. The cele- 
brated graffiti scrawled on the statues at 
Abu Simbel by the mercenaries who ac- 
companied Psammetichus (in the seventh 
century B.C.) are, in some cases, in Greek, 
and, in others, in unknown dialects, sup- 
posed to be Carian, since Herodotus men- 
tions the Carian contingent in speaking 
of this expedition. In other parts of 
Egypt Greek inscriptions, written in the 
Cypriote syllabic character, are now 
known, as well as alphabetic texts in the 
larger alphabet of Asia Minor; and at 
Abu Simbel we obtain a date to such 
writing which is most valuable for compar- 
ative study, and which is sufficiently early 
to show that, even if the Phcenician or the 
Aramaic alphabet was at first the only one 
known to the western Aryans, neverthe- 
less, it is to the peculiar value of -vowels 
in Aryan speech that we owe the perfect- 
ing of civilized alphabetic writing; for, 
taking into account other Cappadocian 
and Pamphylian letters, we find in the 
Aryan alphabets of Asia Minor no less 
than forty distinct letters, as contrasted 
with the twenty-two of the Phoenician 
alphabet. 

In Semitic speech — whether Hebrew, 
Assyrian, or Arabic — the vowels proper 
play a somewhat subordinate part. In 
the vernacular or colloquial language the 
vowel-sounds are slurred, and the distinc- 
tions of vocabulary or of grammar depend 
far more on the correct pronunciation of 
gutturals, and of hard or soft consonantal 
sounds; but such carelessness as to 
vowel-sounds would be impossible in 


* The Lycian genitive, singular and plural, is the same 
as in ancient Persian. Many names on the Lycian 
tombs are Persian. The alphabet includes the guttural 
mand 2 of the old Persian, but also the letter 2, un- 
known in Persian, but known in Sanskrit. In some 
respects Lycian approaches Greek, which was the 
nearest akin, of the old European languages, to the 
Iranian or East Aryan family. 
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Greek or in Persian. Hence the Semitic 
alphabets, while they have distinguished 
carefully certain gutturals which soon 
dropped out of use as having no counter- 
parts in the sounds of non-Semitic lan- 
guages, have never represented the vowels 
proper in writing except by points placed 
above or below the consonants. A Phe- 
nician inscription consists entirely of 
consonants. The scholar has to supply 
vowels in accordance with the rules of 
grammar. Down even to the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. Hebrew was written without 
vowel-points, and much indistinctness ex- 
ists in consequence in the interpretation 
of certain words. Though the Aryans 
invented no system of writing, they may 
justly claim to have perfected the alphabet 
by making the vowels integral parts of the 
spelling of the word. When we turn to 
the Etruscan inscriptions — which are not 
Aryan — we find the old imperfect system 
still in force, and the vowels frequently 
omitted. It was no doubt because the let- 
ters were still, to a certain extent, re- 
garded as emblems of syllables that this 
change was so gradually introduced. The 
original inventors of the alphabet appear, 
for instance, to have resolved to use the 
sign which stood for the syllable 4e in all 
cases, whether for the sound &a or ke, hi 
or &u, and they so used it in languages 
where the distinction was not, perhaps, of 
vital importance grammatically. It was 
only very gradually and in languages rich 
in distinctions of vowel-sound that it be- 
came the practice to insert as separate 
symbols the representatives of a, ¢, 2, 
and z. 

We may now glance for a moment at 
the history of the diffusion of the original 
alphabet —a question which, though still 
presenting problems not solved to the 
satisfaction of all scholars, is, neverthe- 
less, better understood than is that of the 
exact mode and place of birth of the orig- 
inal alphabets. 

In Asia the Semitic alphabets diverged 
into two great groups, known as Pheeni- 
cian and Aramean. In Europe the Greek 
alphabet and its eldest offshoot, the Italic 
alphabet, formed the prototypes of all the 
later scripts. 

The Pheenician alphabet, known 
through a number of inscriptions of the 
Ptolemaic period, and through yet later 
texts from Carthage, was widely diffused. 
To this original family belongs the alpha- 
bet of the famous Moabite Stone and that 
of the Siloam inscription, and of some of 
the earliest Jewish coins. The Talmudic 
writers, who contrast this ancient alphabet 
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with the Ashuri or sacred square charac 
ter, which was in use when tke Jerusalem 
Talmud was written, call the Pheenician 
the Ledonai writing (perhaps because of 
its use in Lebanon), and remark that it 
was used with the Aramean language by 
the “ignorant,” among whom the Samari- 
tans held the first place. The Ashuri, on 
the other hand, was used by the learned 
—that is to say, by Jewish rabbis and 
scribes, with the sacred language — that 
is, with the ancient Hebrew of the Old 
Testament, which they studied. 

The rabbinical writers believed that 
this Ashuri, which was the parent of mod- 
ern square Hebcew, was introduced by 
Ezra, and this, though rather a bald state- 
ment of the case, is shown by the recovery 
of monumental inscriptions to have been 
probably founded on fact. During their 
captivity the Jews came in contact with 
the other branch of the Semitic alphabet ; 
and the forms of the letters having become 
considerably changed by the time of Da- 
rius, an uncritical scribe might very prob- 
ably not recognize the original identity of 
the alphabet to which he was accustomed 
before his return from captivity, and of 
that which had been used by his fore- 
fathers, and which, but slightly modified, 
continued to be used by the Samaritans 
and Pheenicians. The Aramean letters 
slowly won their way. They were not 
used very extensively in the second cen- 
tury B.C., but-about the Christian era we 
have the Beni Hezir text on a tomb at Je- 
rusalem, which shows us forms, evidently 
the early prototypes of the square: He- 
brew ; and inthe secord and third century 
A.D. this alphabet seems to have been 
exclusively used by the Jews —the old 
Pheenician remaining peculiar to the Sa- 
maritans. Thus in the days of our Lord 
there were no less than three various styles 
of writing practised in Syria — Phoenician, 
Samaritan, and Jewish —in addition to 
the use of Greek and even of Latin on 
coins and inscriptions. 

As time went on the Asiatic alphabets 
grew numerous and very diverse. The 
gradual separation of various schools was 
inevitable in regions where communica- 
tion was difficult, and when no printed 
type served as a model of form. The 
Pheenician alphabet of twenty-two letters 
not only found its way to the shores of 
Carthage and spread thence westwards to 
Numidia and the Canary Islands and to 
the shores of France at Marseilles, but it 
also appears at an early date to have been 
carried by the traders to Yemen, where it 
developed into the early Sabean or Him- 
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yarite script, of which so many examples 
have been lately discovered. In the first 
century A.D. Yemen was at the height of 
its prosperity as the emporium between 
India and Alexandria, and from the Sabean 
alphabet were developed, as time went on, 
the Ethiopic, the later Himyarite, and 
(with additions) the Amharic. 

In the second century, when invading 
Arab tribes came up from Yemen as far 
as Damascus, they brought with them this 
south Semitic alphabet, which is used in 
the innumerable texts on rocks and stones 
of the Safa district east of Bashan. The 
Sabean alphabet had a yet more remark- 
able history, due to the trade relations 
with India which continued with little in- 
terruption from the time of Solomon down 
to the Middle Ages; for it has been 
shown by Dr. Isaac Taylor that the origi- 
nal alphabet of southern India — as known 
from the inscriptions of the Buddhist king 
Asoka about 250 B.c.— was originally 
derived from the Arab traders. Out of 
this early Indian character all the various 
local scripts of India, Burmah, and the 
Southern Islands have grown. Of the 
four great Indian groups the Pali became 
a Buddhist script, and from it sprang the 
Javanese, Burmese, and other alphabets 
in countries converted by the southern 
Buddhists. A yet more important branch 
of the original character was the Deva 
Nagari—loosely called the Sanskrit — 
which became the sacred alphabet of the 
Brahmins, Even in Asoka’s time, by 
modifications of the twenty-two Semitic 
forms, an alphabet of forty letters was 
made up, as required by Aryan speech; 
and in the modern Sanskrit, by addition 
of contractions and other syllabic signs, 
the alphabet of forty-eight letters is in- 
creased to a system of two hundred and 
sixteen symbols —thus to some extent 
defeating the ends of alphabetic writing 
by reverting to syllables. 

While the southern Semitic alphabet 
thus pressed forward towards the south 
boundaries of China, the Aramean alpha- 
bet approached the northern side of the 
empire, through Mongolia. In the first 
century A.D. not only does the square 
Hebrew begin to be a distinct type of this 
script, but the Palmyrene and Nabathean 
alphabets are only parallel developments. 
The kings of Petra used the northern 
script, and the Sinaitic inscriptions have 
been shown by Levy (in 1860) to be Naba- 
thean texts of the third and fourth century 
A.D., some being heathen, some Christian, 
and accompanied by the cross. These 
texts, once thought to have beer written 
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by the Israelites, are but records of Arab 
pilgrims, who have left their names on the 
rocks with invocations of health, peace, 
and blessing. 

Rather farther south in Arabia itself 
texts in Aramaic character are now well 
known; and it was from this that the local 
alphabet of Mecca descended, and from 
the latter came the modern Arabic, which 
is the alphabet of Islam— in Turkey, 
Persia, Africa, and India, as well as in 
Syria. 

The exact derivation of the Kufic char- 
acters, or old Arab alphabet of Syria, is 
still a matter of dispute, some supposing 
it to be an offshoot of the Syriac, while 
others hold that it came from Arabia. It 
is certain, however, that it was used near 
Damascus a century before the Moslem 
conquest; fora most interesting Christian 
text of the year 568 A.D. was copied by 
Wetstein * at Harran, close to the great 
lake east of the Syrian capital, in which 
the Arbana loses itself. This is earlier 
by more than a century than the oldest 
Moslem text in Kufic characters. It is 
bi-lingual, and the Greek records the erec- 
tion of a Chapel of St. John, while the 
Arabic reads from the right, preceded by 
a cross, as follows: “I, Sharahil, son of 
Talemu, built this chapel. Lord John de- 
lay thou... the day whereon I shall 
be taken away. So beit, yea.” The text, 
supported by others, gives evidence of the 
existence of an Arab Christian population 
in Bashan under the Byzantine emperors, 
and shows us that the Kufic was the na- 
tional script before the inroads of Omar’s 
generals. 

In the early days of the khalifs the 
archaic forms of the Kufic were used in 
Syria, but in Egypt the more flowing out- 
line of the Neshki (probably the iocal 
alphabet of Mecca), which finally pre- 
vailed. The forms of modern Arabic 
represent perhaps the greatest amount of 
decay from the original emblems that can 
be found in any existing script. Arbitrary 
dots take the place of distinctions of form, 
and without these the writing is illegible. 

Not only Jews and Moslems thus 
adopted the Aramean writing, but Chris- 
tians and Zoroastrians also, The Syriac 
grew out of Palmyrene, and flourished, 
especially in the Byzantine age, gradually 
decaying in the eighth century A.D. The 
fashion prevailed, in writing Syriac, of 
placing the letters horizontally and the 
lines of writing vertically on the paper. 


* Cf. Waddington, Inscriptions Grecques et L.atines 
de la Syrie. Paris: 1870. No. 2464, p. 563. 
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In process of time the Nestorian priests 
took this alphabet to Mongolia and with 
it their peculiar method of arranging the 
lines. In the palmy days of Mongol civil- 
ization under Genghiz Khan and his suc- 
cessors this alphabet spread all over 
Mongolia; and hence in Mongolian the 
writing is still in vertical instead of hori- 
zontal lines. The Manchu alphabet is of 
Mongolian origin, and thus the Nestorian 
script was carried to the borders of China. 

Side by side with this development the 
Persian Zoroastrians modified the Ara- 
mean script. The Parsee and earlier 
Pehlevi come from the monumental char- 
acters of the Sassanian and Arsacid period. 
Further east the Bactrian alphabet was 
adopted in northern India and occurs 
on Asoka’s inscription of Kapur-di-giri. 
From this source also sprang the cyphers 
or numerals, which were originally initials 
of the Indian names of the numbers (as 
shown by Dr. Isaac Taylor), and from 
Indian Aryzns the Arabs thus learned 
the value of place in arithmetic, and the 
forms of the numerals, both of which are 
popularly supposed to have been Arab in- 
ventions. 

From the Persian alphabets of the age 
before Islam also arose the Armenian and 
the Georgian scripts, which were rendered 
complete by the addition of a few Greek 
letters. Thus by the Middle Ages the 
Semitic alphabet had spread over the 
whole of Asia, even invading China, with 
the Buddhist and Nestorian missionaries. 

In Europe the Semitic alphabet made 
no progress. The Asiaticimmigrants first 
carried a knowledge of the alphabet of 
Chalcis to Cume, and from this original 
arose the various Italic scripts. It is, 
however, remarkable that the Phoenician 
and Greek names of the letters never 
reached Italy, until the later time when, 
under the emperors, Greek culture be- 
came fashionable in Rome. In earlier 
ages the letters were known by the syl- 
labic names still given to them in Eu- 
rope —an indication that these may have 
been preserved from the syllabary of Asia 
Minor, unless indeed the Etruscans and 
Latins reverted to the original sounds as 
easier to pronounce than the Greek names 
of the letters. 

The Goths, perhaps as early as the time 
of Herodotus, learned their letters from 
Greek traders in Scythia, and hence arose 
the Runic alphabet, which in various forms 
spread westwards along the Baltic, and 
came over with Scandinavian conquerors 
to our own island. In the Byzantine age 


other alphabets arose from the Greek 
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cursive script, namely, the Slav and the 
Albanian. Dr. Isaac Taylor has shown to 
the satisfaction of Slavonic scholars that 
the Russian alphabet is of Greek cursive 
origin, naturally accompanying the faith 
of the Greek Church of the Byzantine pe- 
riod. 

The decay of Greece and the rise of the 
Roman power, even more than geograph- 
ical position or epigraphic advantages, 
account for the final triumph of the Latin 
alphabet in Europe. The minuscules, or 
small letters, came in gradually about the 
tenth century, and two distinct types grew 
up—the Gothic-looking black letter of 
the Teutonic races, and the clearer and 
less corrupt Italian forms used by the 
Latin races of the West. With the intro- 
duction of printing into Germany in the 
fifteenth century the black letter was asso- 
ciated, and brought with the printing-press 
to England, Caxton’s type being of the 
Teutonic family. Among other changes 
due to the personality of Henry VIII. was 
that of the substitution of the Latin mi- 
nuscule for the black letter. Thus En- 
gland, breaking away from Teutonic influ- 
ence, joined the Latin races in use of 
“Roman characters,” and this character 
has in our own times so clearly asserted 
its superiority over the Teutonic forms 
that even in Germany it begins to be gen- 
erally adopted in preference to the Ger- 
man letters. 

Such, briefly sketched, have been the 
fortunes of the alphabet as it spread from 
its Syrian home. It is instructive to note 
how slowly the human mind worked in 
evolving the idea of ABC. This was no 
question of taste or of artistic genius; it 
was a most utilitarian necessity for the 
trader to be able to record his engage- 
ments, and to send notice to his partners. 
Yet the Assyrian merchants knew only the 
laborious cuneiform, and at least two thou- 
sand years were required to advance from 
hieroglyphic forms to the earliest alpha- 
bet. The invention of printing has done 
much to preserve the forms of the letters, 
yet even under our own eyes they are un- 
dergoing gradual changes. Any student 
who opens a book a century old will ob- 
serve these changes, which are due to the 
same ancient causes which produced the 
letters themselves. 

It is natural that when changes in 
modes of writing are so slowly brought 
about, each generation sticking close to 
the lessons of childhood, all arbitrary at- 
tempts at innovation should be doomed to 
failure and finally be forgotten. The idea 
of shorthand is by no means modern, It 
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is said to date back to the days of Cicero; 
and from the sixth century of our era 
down to the eleventh a shorthand was 
used which developed five hundred arbi- 
trary signs and then perished through its 
cumbrous attempts to save trouble. In 
the same way we have seen the endless 
contractions of the Greek minuscule given 
up during the present century, and a return 
made to the alphabet pure and simple. 
It seems safe to predict that whatever 
changes in writing lie before us they will 
all be due to insensible modifications of 
the Roman text, which is gradually super- 
seding other characters, and that they will 
never be brought about by the arbitrary 
edicts either of governments or of private 
societies. The old causes will continue 
to act. Alphabets will follow the trader 
and the missionary, letters will be modi- 
fied according to the character of the 
material — wood, stone, metal, or paper, 
palm-leaves or brick, and according to the 
instruments used — whether graver, style, 
brush, or pen. Before our eyes the steel 
and stylographic pens have been modify- 
ing the handwriting of Englishmen as 
compared with that of the quill-drivers of 
a century ago, and the quality of paper 
used has an equal influence on the forms 
of the letters. The alphabet used by the 
most civilized and most widely ruling race 
must become the dominant alphabet; and 
with the English language the Roman text 
must continue to spread over the face of 
the earth. 

Thus, looking back for five thousand 
years from our own time, we are able to 
see what causes —linguistic, political, 
geographical, commercial, and religious — 
led to the use of the type in which this 
paper is printed. With a language as yet 
not much more than a system of exclama- 
tions (whatever the origin of speech may 
have been) a simple picture-writing was 
sufficient. When from this stage men 
passed on to the agglutinative or termina- 
tional stage, when roots began to subserve 
grammatical purposes, a hieroglyphic char- 
acter, gradually becoming less pictorial 
and more phonetic, has always been found 
necessary and sufficient. The appearance 
of inflections has invariably led to the 
employment of syllables; and at this 
stage scholarly and conservative societies 
stopped still. It remained for the busy 
trader further to simplify the syllabary for 
the purpose of commerce, and for the Ar- 
yan race, with its numerous modifications 
of vowel-sounds, to develop the alphabet 
in its most perfect form. With the tri- 
umph of Greece all the clumsy, Asiatic 
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attempts to solve the final problem were 
swept away; the cuneiform and the Cyp- 
riote syllabary died a natural death; the 
hieroglyphic system lingered in Egypt, 
but never affected the history of European 
scripts. Rome again drove back the Greek 
alphabet to the East, and the great schism 
gave Latin letters to Europe and endless 
alphabets to the Greek sects. The rise 
of Islam carried the alphabet of Mecca all 
over Asia and Africa, but the stern veto 
of the popes prevented its advance beyond 
the coasts of Spain. At our own time 
Arab tombstones may be seen over the 
graves of Malay Moslems in the cemetery 
of Capetown. Amid all this change Chi- 
nese writing remains still hieroglyphic, 
because Chinese language, though not im- 
mutable, has never passed beyond the 
earliest terminational stage. 

The doings of man in remote ages form 
the puzzles which occupy the attention of 
his descendants. The genius and labor 
of two generations of European scholars 
have hardly sufficed to explain the writ- 
ings of ancient Asia, which were concealed 
under the clumsy cuneiform symbols and 
the illegible scrawl of the hieratic. The 
alphabetic texts of Pheenicia yielded much 
more readily to special study, the forms 
and language being alike familiar. The 
Akkadian texts have been the last, and are 
even now imperfectly understood. The 
result of poring for months over such 
crabbed documents as those deciphered 
from Babylonian bricks or Egyptian 
papyri is often hopelessly inadequate to 
the labor expended. Yet it is through 
such labor that the actual history of civzl- 
ization is being gradually recovered by the 
patience of those who piece together facts 
and beliefs as expressed by the ancient 
scribes of Abraham’s days. From its 
cradle in Mesopotamia we see the great 
Asiatic race spreading on every side; the 
cultured Akkadian, the shrewd and hardy 
Pheenician, the Hittite prince, the Hebrew 
shepherd, and the grim, blue-eyed, red- 
bearded ancestor of the Aryans, pushing 
from the Volga into Europe. But for the 
tombs, the inscribed rock-altars, and the 
amulets, we should know little of these 
early races. Even Herodotus has to thank 
the rough Greek and Carian soldiers who, 
like modern tourists, scrawled their names 
on the legs of Rameses II., for bearing 
testimony to his knowledge and honesty 
in an age when the self-sufficient student 
claims to write history better than the Fa- 
ther of History, to find blunders in cune- 
iform tablets, and to correct and criticise 
the Hebrew chroniclers and prophets. 
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CHAPTER I, 


“I’m afraid Mrs. Piggin will have to 
go,” said the rector. 

Mr. Sowerbutts, a stout, middle-aged 
farmer, grunted his dissatisfaction. The 
other members of the Little Puddington 
School Board offered no opinion. 

“ Yes; I think we must give the old lady 
a quarter’s notice, and get rid of her,” 
continued Mr. Dowthwaite. “She is ter- 
ribly behind the age; there’s no doubt of 
that. The school has earned hardly any 
grant for the last two years.” 

Mr. Sowerbutts gave another grunt, 
meaning to express thereby his contempt 
alike for Mrs. Piggin’s grant-earning pow- 
ers, the grant, and the Educational De- 
partment. 

“] expect in another year the inspector 
will bring down the wrath of the depart- 
ment upon us in earnest. Perhaps they 
will dissolve the Board and order the elec- 
tion of a rew one.” 

“That won’t do, nohow,” said Mr. 
Sowerbutts decisively. 

“Then Mr. Sowerbutts moves that the 
present holder of the office of school- 
mistress be invited to resign, and that the 
chairman be rcquested to insert adver- 
tisements for a new teacher in the Church 
Times, and other newspapers,” said Mr. 
Dowthwaite, making a jotting of the mo- 
tion as he spoke. “Mr. Wintle seconds 
the motion,” he added, with a glance in 
the direction of that gentleman. Mr. 
Wintle, whose eyes had been fixed the 
whole time on the rector’s face, gravely 
nodded ; and the rector rose from his chair 
to _— that the meeting was at an 
end. 

Mr. Dowthwaite spent the whole of the 
afternoon in drafting an advertisement 
and sending copies of it to various clerical 
and scholastic newspapers. ‘ Must be a 
sound churchwoman. One able to play 
the harmonium preferred,” he added to 
the list of requirements. There was a 
standing difficulty about getting a not 
utterly incompetent performer on the har- 
monium at Little Puddington; and the 
good rector thought he might as well make 
the obnoxious Education Act useful for 
once. 

The interview with Mrs. Piggin he de- 
ferred till the following morning, as being 
the most unpleasant part of the business. 
It went off, however, better than he had 
feared. By degrees he got the old lady 
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to understand that if she sent in her resig- 
nation it would be gratefully accepted, and 
she would be considered as having put 
the parish and the country generally under 
an obligation. 

“You see, Mrs. Piggin, we are obliged 
to follow the times,” said good-natured 
Mr. Dowthwaite, in an apologetic tone. 
“ We can’t afford to lose the grant another 
year, we really can’t.” 

“ Oh, I suppose not, sir,” said Mrs. Pig- 
gin, fixing her eyes on the rector’s face. 
“I’ve been schoolmistress in this parish 
for two an’ twenty years; an’ we’ve done 
very well without any grant. I’ve brought 
up my children to learn their Catechism 
and do their duty, like their fathers before 
them. I can’t teach French an’ drorin’, an’ 
such like ;and much good it would do them 
if I could. However, I’ve saved enough, 
thank Heaven, to be independent of every 
one; and Betsy Jane Pugh, stop 
talkin’ and go on with your sum, or it’ll 
be the worse for ye.” 

The rector listened in silence, and finally 
made his escape, thankful that the most 
disagreeable part of his duty as a reformer 
was over. 

But his difficulties were by no means at 
anend. The day after his advertisement 
appeared, he received one hundred and 
twenty-seven applications for the vacant 
post; the next day brought him two hun- 
dred and thirteen ; the third day produced 
ninety-six. All the applicants were able 
to teach every necessary subject, as well 
as several which were not necessary ; and 
every one was able to produce testimo- 
nials of the highest possible character. 

In his despair, the rector turned to his 
sister-in-law, Miss Jordan, who had kept 
his house since the death of his wife, and 
humbly sued for her advice and assistance. 
But Miss Jordan was an elderly lady, with 
strong, old-fashioned prejudices, and she 
objected to the new scheme altogether. 
She sarcastically advised the reinstalment 
of Mrs. Piggin—a course which was 
plainly out of the question. Mr. Dow- 
thwaite then turned for help to his curate 
— the Rev. Augustine Cope —a meek and 
gentlemanly young man, who acted as un- 
paid secretary to the rector when there 
was anything troublesome to be done. 
Mr. Cope took the mass of papers home 
to his lodgings, and made an attempt to 
select a few of the most promising appli- 
cations from the others. At the end of 
four hours’ work, however, he found that 
his list contained no fewer than forty-nine 
— —an obviously impracticable num- 

er. 
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At the next monthly meeting of the 
Board, matters were no further advanced. 
The table of the morning-room at the rec- 
tory — which served as a board-room— 
was covered with letters of application and 
copies of testimonials ; and the members 
of the Board sat gaping at the piles of 
documents in helpless dismay. 

“Well, gentlemen,” began Mr. Dow- 
thwaite, with a very vague notion of what 
the rest of his sentence was to be, when a 
knock at the door interrupted him. 

“Come in,” he cried. 

“ Please, sir,” said Thomas, “there’s a 
lady wishes to.see you.” 

“ But I am engaged, Thomas.” 

“But this lady has called about the 
School Board.” 

“An applicant? Itis rather irregular, 
certainly. I particularly mentioned in the 
advertisements that no personal applica- 
tions were to be allowed,” said the chair- 
man to his fellow-laborers. ‘ However, 
since the young person is here, we may 
as well see her. Show her in, Thomas.” 

A moment afterwards a slim, upright 
figure, in a dainty summer costume, ap- 
peared in the doorway, and the farmers 
present rose instinctively to their feet. 
Only the rector retained his presence of 
mind. 

“ Thomas, set a chair,” he said. 

The young lady bowed with the utmost 
self-possession, and took the seat which 
was Offered to her. She was decidedly 
pretty. There was no doubt about that, 
in spite of her paleness and her thin lips. 
Her fair hair was brought down smoothly 
over a brow as white as any woman could 
desire; her features were all delicately 
formed, her eyes being especially attrac- 
tive. Her age it might have been difficult 
to guess; a man would have admitted that 
she might be over twenty ; a woman would 
have said she did not look thirty. 

“Your name is — Miss —ah? Miss 
Grayling ?” asked the rector, referring to 
= card which Thomas had handed to 

im. 

The young lady bowed. As she lifted 
her head she saw that the rector was still 
scrutinizing the card, and she compre- 
hended the other members of the Board 
in one swift glance, finishing with the 
curate. Mr. Cope dropped his eyes. 
Miss Grayling smiled inwardly. 

“ And you have come about the vacancy 
in the parish school, I understand?” en- 
quired the rector. 

Again Miss Grayling bowed without 
speaking. 

“I particularly requested that no per- 
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sonal applications were to be made,” said 
the rector, in an injured tone. 

Miss Grayling gave a little sigh. 

“I was afraid I had done wrong,” she 
said, with her eyes on the carpet; “ but I 
was so anxious that my application should 
not be overlooked. If you would kindly 
excuse my coming, I think you would find 
my testimonials satisfactory.” 

As she spoke, she lifted her eyes to 
those of the reverend gentleman, dropping 
them immediately in a very modest and 
becoming manner. 

Mr. Dowthwaite was mollified. 

“ Where have you been teaching?” he 
asked. 

She mentioned the name of a village in 
Yorkshire; and Mr. Cope busied himself 
in hunting up her letter of application and 
her testimonial from a large bundle of 
similar documents. Having found them, 
he laid them before the rector in silence. 

“ Not very much experience; not so 
much as we could have wished — only six 
months,” said the rector. ‘“ Now, we par- 
ticularly wanted a certificated teacher.” 

“JT have little doubt that I could pass 
the examinations if you think it desirable,” 
said Miss Grayling quietly ; “but 1 think 
I may say I am capable of teaching the 
village children everything necessary.” 

It was, indeed, absurd to imagine that 
this elegant young lady was not capable 
of acting as preceptor to Betsy Jane Pugh 
and her companions; and the rector, feel- 
ing this, tossed the rather scanty testimo- 
nials aside. 

“T ought to tell you,” he said, “that 
this is a very modest appointment. You 
know the salary is not large, and depends 
partly on the government grant earned by 
the school. The position is not—ah! 
— not an exalted one. By the way,” he 
exclaimed suddenly, “can you play the 
harmonium ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Miss Grayling, with 
a bright and pleasant smile. 

“ Ah —well—we will consider your 
application,” said Mr. Dowthwaite, shuf- 
fling the papers before him rather ner- 
vously. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Miss 
Grayling, in a low, earnest tone, as she 
raised her graceful form from her seat; 
“but would you allow me to wait in the 
hall, or the kitchen, or anywhere, till my 
caseisdecidedon? I have along journey 
before me, and, if you could ——” 

She did not finish her sentence; but 
she glanced at the other members of the 
Board as she spoke. Mr. Sowerbutts and 
his friends had not, meantime, spoken a 
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word; but now they uttered a half-articu- 
late murmur, and the rector bowed in a 
stiff but courteous fashion. The modest 
request was granted, and Miss Grayling 
withdrew. 

Somehow, the young lady had made the 
Board feel that she was, in a sense, await- 
ing their verdict —that her fate hung in 
their hands. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Dow- 
thwaite, “I don’t know that we could do 
better. This young —ah!—person is 
recommended ; I may say, highly recom- 
mended by the ” —lifting his double eye- 
glasses to his nose — “ the vicar of Little 
Shenstone. There can be little doubt as 
to her capability to undertake the duties. 
And really, if we began hunting through 
all these papers, we might go farther and 
fare worse.” 

‘Far, ’ear,” murmured Mr. Sowerbutts, 
in a hollow, bass voice, tapping the point 
of his stick gently on the floor ; and accord- 
ingly it was settled that Miss Laura Hill 
Grayling should be appointed to the vacant 
Office. 


CHAPTER II. 

IN the course of a month the new 
schoolmistress entered upon her duties. 
The village children regarded her with 
mingled admiration and awe as she came 
into the little schoolroom for the first time 
in her spotless morning gown. The dress 
was only of cotton, but it was neatly, even 
stylishly made. They gazed with wonder 
and delight as Miss Grayling contemptu- 
ously flung poor Mrs. Piggin’s cane into 
the empty fireplace; and they promised 
themselves golden days for the future. 

In that particular, however, they were 
disappointed. The new teacher, they soon 
discovered, was not to be trifled with. 
They had to work harder than they had 
ever done before ; but they did not grum- 
ble. They literally worshipped their 
schoolmistress, and would no more have 
thought of disobeying her than of dis- 
puting the authority of the village con- 
stable. 

When the rector visited the school 
every Monday morning, he was delighted 
with the order that reigned there. He 
thought Miss Grayling a very exemplary 
and superior young woman. He lent her 
books. He gave her much advice as to 


her work, with which he had not thought it 
worth while to trouble good Mrs. Piggin ; 
and his counsels were invariably received 
with a charming deference. 

It was the custom at Little Puddington 
for the curate to give the school children 
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a lesson in Bible history on Wednesday 
afternoons ; and Mr. Cope looked forward 
to his first lesson under Miss Grayling’s 
auspices with some inward trepidation, 
In spite of himself he felt a certain tremor 
as he addressed the new teacher, and yet 
he found himself continually desiring to 
speak to her. By degrees, however, this 
wore off ; and he came to look forward to 
Wednesday afternoons as pleasant inter- 
ludes in his rather monotonous weeks. He, 
too, was solicitous for the new teacher’s 
mental pabulum, and lent her books, be 
ginning with popular history-books, going 
on to Sunday afternoon tales, and finally 
reaching the stage of undeniable yellow- 
backed novels. Miss Grayling smiled to 
herself as she placed Mr. Cope’s * Orley 
Farm” in her desk beside Mr. Dow- 
thwaite’s “ Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” 

But everybody liked Miss Grayling. 
The children’s mothers looked on her as 
a superior being. Even cross old Miss 
Sowerbutts, at the Mount Farm, liked to 
have her go over on a Thursday afternoon, 
when John was at market, drink a cup 
of tea with her, and enlighten her as to 
the real fashions, as worn in London. The 
only person who did not join in the chorus 
of approbation was Miss Jordan, the rec- 
tor’s sister-in-law. 

“Don’t you think we were very fortu- 
nate in getting such a superior mistress 
in Mrs. Piggin’s place?” said the rector 
to his sister-in-law, one Sunday after 
church. 

“1 dare say,” said Miss Jordan. 

“ There is a marked improvement in the 
behavior of the children, both at church 
and in school,” continued the rector, in 
rathera magisterial way, as if to resent the 
impeachment of an undue partiality for 
Miss Grayling, which was visible in Miss 
Jordan’s face. 

“The boys don’t make half so much 
noise in going out of church before the 
sermon as they used to do,” continued the 
parson. 

“I’ve no doubt the young woman is 
very well fitted for her place,” said Miss 
Jordan. 

“ Dear me!” said the rector to himself, 
“it’s odd how few women can forgive an- 
other woman in a somewhat lower rank of 
life, for having a pretty face and an at 
tractive manner!” Whatever the reason, 
it was plain that Miss Jordan was not 
captivated by the new mistress. They 
avoided each other, as if by mutual con- 
sent. 





It happened that one afternoon, in eany 
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summer, Miss Grayling had gone up to 
the Mount Farm, by invitation, to drink 
tea with Miss Sowerbutts. It was a 
Thursday —a day when the farmer always 
attended market in the neighboring town 
of Groby. 

“ T must make haste and get home before 
dark,” said Miss Grayling, as the day be- 
gan to close; and she went up to put on 
her bonnet. The operation, however, took 
some little time, as it was diversified by 
an exhibition of Miss Sowerbutts’s moth- 
er’s wedding dress, and various other 
pieces of raiment of a quite remote an- 
tiquity, in all of which Miss Grayling took 
keen interest. 

“T declare it’s getting quite dark,” ex- 
claimed the schoolmistress at last, as she 
threw on her hat in a great hurry, and 
went down-stairs with her hostess. Ar- 
rived in the garden, however, it was im- 
possible to go without a morsel of Miss 
Sowerbutts’s delicious sweet-briar; the 
peas, too, were in a most interesting state 
of development ; and by the time they had 
been duly admired, the farmer’s burly form 
was seen slowly advancing between the 
hedge-rows, borne onwards by his gig and 
his. good mare, Jess. 

Certainly Miss Grayling looked a pretty 
figure as she stood at the porch of the 
farmhouse, shaking hands with its mis- 
tress. 

“Well, miss, and how are ye?” said 
Mr. Sowerbutts, with a very red face, as 
he leant out of the gig to shake hands with 
his sister’s visitor. 

“Very well, thank you. But I must say 
good-evening. I really must get home 
before dark.” 

“ What’s the need for that? 
mun see thee home.” 

“Oh, no,no! Icouldn’t think of such 
a thing. You must be so tired, and the 
poor horse, too. Good-bye.” And Miss 
Grayling took a hasty farewell of her 
friend, and ran down the roadway with 
the prettiest little steps in the world. 

Meanwhile Mr. Sowerbutts was slowly 
turning round the unwilling Jess. 

“ But, John, the mare wil be overdone. 
She can find her way home. Or I'll send 
Jacob with her,” said Miss Sowerbutts, 
regretting in her heart that she had ever 
invited the schoolmistress to the farm. 

To this John made no reply; and hav- 
ing succeeded in turning the horse and 
gig, he speedily overtook Miss Grayling, 
who was walking on ahead in the most 
determined manner. 


Jess and I 
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to the mare. “Now, miss, will’ee get 
in?” And he held back the apron as he 
spoke. 

“ Really I can’t —I can’t take you back 
to Puddington after your journey ;” and 
Miss Grayling stood hesitating. “No,” 
she said more firmly, as Mr. Sowerbutts 
only sat and looked at her without speak- 
ing; ‘there is really no necessity for it.” 

“If I ask ye to come I mean it,” said 
the farmer, “ an’ I take it as a favor.” 

“ Oh, if you put it so politely, I shall be 
very happy,” said Miss Grayling, as she 
held up her little, gloved hand, and was 
hoisted into the gig. 

It was, after all, only a mile and a half 
to the village. For the first minute nothing 
was said. 

“You plays that there ’armonium in 
church beautiful,” said Mr. Sowerbutts, at 
length. 

Miss Grayling laughed, and turned her 
smiling face upon her companion. 

“Do you think so? I’m not so sure of 
that myself,” said she. 

“ Beautiful!” responded Mr. Sower- 
butts, with emphasis. “ And settin’ there, 
in the chancel, with the red window shin- 
ing on yer ’ead, you look like a saint in 
glory!’ 

“Oh, Mr. Sowerbutts! you really 
shouldn’t be so very complimentary,” said 
Miss Grayling tranquilly. “And now, 
tell me how things went at market to-day.” 

The conversation thus took a more pro- 
saic turn; and Miss Grayling evinced the 
deepest interest in the price of hay and 
calves, and other agricultural topics, until 
they reached the cottage in which she 
lived. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE gevernment inspection was always 
one of the events of the year at Little 
Puddington. It generaliy took place in 
the end of August. Theinspector was an 
elderly gentleman, whose proper name 
was Christopher Wensby ; but whose ordi- 
nary name among the teachers of his dis- 
trict was “The Walrus,” from the fact 
that his bald forehead, and white mous- 
tache pointing downwards in a straight 
line on each side of his mouth, gave him 
a decided resemblance to that creature. 
Report stated that Mr. Wensby and Miss 
Jordan had had tender, or semi-tender 
passages at some remote epoch. At any 
rate, they were very good friends ; and Mr. 
Wensby always dined at the rectory once 
a year, when his toils in the little village 





“Whoa! who-a!” cried Mr. Sowerbutts 


schoolroom were over. The day came; 
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the inspection was duly performed ; and 
at the end of the day Mr. Wensby sat 
down at the rector’s hospitable table. 

“ And what do you think of our new 
mistress ?” asked the rector, as he began 
to carve the joint. 

“A very superior person — very supe- 
rior person indeed,” returned the inspec- 
tor. 

Miss Jordan’s chin was lifted a little 
higher in the air as this answer was given ; 
but the gesture went unnoticed. 

“Ah! Glad you think so. We con- 
sider her quite an acquisition,” said Mr. 
Dowthwaite. 

“Yes; there seemed an improvement 
in all directions,” continued Mr. Wensby ; 
“but especially in the needlework. Un- 
der the former mistress the needlework 
was very clumsy ; now it is admirable.” 

Miss Jordan smiled incredulously. 

“T assure you I have received very neat 
specimens of button-holing,” said the in- 
spector. “*The department cannot fail 
to be pleased with them. I can show you 
them after dinner, if you like.” 

“T should very much like to see them,” 
said Miss Jordan dryly. 

After dinner, accordingly, the speci- 
mens were produced, and very neatly exe- 
cuted they were. 

‘IT don’t believe our girls ever did that 
work,” said Miss Jordan solemnly, as she 
bent over the button-holes. 

“But I saw them!” ejaculated Mr. 
Wensby. 

‘Saw the stuff in their hands, I dare 
say,” returned the lady. “What do gen- 
tlemen know about things of that sort?” 
she added contemptuously. 

‘“‘T have always to report as to the qual- 
ity of the needlework,” said the inspec- 
tor stiffly, and with a slight blush. “ But 
if you assure me, from your own knowl- 
edge of the children, that they could not 
have done this work themselves, it will be 
my duty to institute further enquiry.” 

“TI am certain of it,” said Miss Jordan. 

That evening Mr. Wensby compared 
notes with his host; and the rector con- 
fessed that he was surprised — secretly, 
he was startled —to: find what a large 
number of “ attendances ” had been made, 
even by the most irregular of the village 
children. 

“* We have a Board meeting to-morrow,” 
said Mr. Dowthwaite. 

“ Then ask Miss Grayling to attend it,” 
said Mr. Wensby, “and ask her whether 
the children actually did the needlework 
themselves. If she says they did, I will 
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fix a day—I can come over in about 
three weeks —to see them do some more 
specimens ; and Miss Jordan can be pres- 
ent. If there is a marked discrepancy 
between the two sets of work — why, of 
course, I must report accordingly; and 
you can consider the matter till the next 
Board meeting.” 

All this made the rector feel very un- 
comfortable. But there was no help for 
it; and next day he sent a verbal message 
to the schoolmistress, requesting her to 
step over to the rectory, where the School 
Board was then sitting. 

“ Miss Grayling,” said the rector, not 
without embarrassment, “I believe that 
her Majesty’s inspector will be able to re- 
port very favorably of the condition of the 
school.” Miss Grayling bowed politely. 
“ There is one point, however, on which I 
should like to ask you one or two ques- 
tions. These pieces of sewing, now” — 
and he produced them from a drawer as 
he spoke —‘“*seem to me very neat, very 
creditable ; but are you sure that the chil- 
dren whose names are attached to them 
did them themselves, unaided ?” 

“ Quite sure,” said Miss Grayling tran- 
quilly. 

“And the attendances —they seem 
much larger than they used to be. Are 
you sure you have kept the register accu- 
rately?” 

“Perfectly sure,” said Miss Grayling, 
looking the clergyman full in the face. 

One or two members of the Board 
moved uneasily in their seats, and Mr. 
Sowerbutts seemed to be on the point of 
protesting audibly against these asper- 
sions on Miss Grayling’s good faith. The 
rector felt very uncomfortable. 

“Very good, Miss Grayling,” he said; 
“T am glad to hear you say so. And | 
think we needn’t detain you any longer.” 

The schoolmistress slowly rose, bowed 
in her usual dignified manner, and with- 
drew. 

Before long it got abroad in Little 
Puddington that Miss Grayling was in 
disgrace, or at least in a condition of 
suspended favor. Various reasons were 
given for this, the most popular theory 
being that the new mistress had been 
caught stealing the school pence. The 
matter was discussed in the alehouses, at 
the doors of the cottages, in the church- 
yard after service. Through it all Miss 
Grayling went on her way, serene as usual, 
preserving exactly the same manner to 
every one as if the voice of scandal had 
never mentioned her name. 
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A little before six o’clock one evening 
the Rev. Augustine Cope knocked at the 
door of the pretty cottage in which Miss 
Grayling lived. Forsome months — ever 
since he had first seen her, in fact —the 
susceptible curate had been under the 
spell of the young lady’s sweet brown eyes. 
He had struggled with himself long and 
manfully. He was not in a position to 
marry; and Miss Grayling was not a suit- 
able match for him. He knew all that 
very well. He did not like to think of 
what his aunts, Miss Cope and Miss 
Georgina Cope, would say, on being pre- 
sented with a village schoolmistress for 
a niece. But then, he had not looked on 
the face of any other woman who could 
be called a lady —save Miss Jordan’s — 
for nearly eight months. He was in love; 
he could not help it; and now this un- 
pleasant matter added at once to his love 
and to his embarrassment. Even now he 
did not know his own mind. His osten- 
sible object was to exchange one of the 
harmless novels, with which he now kept 
Miss Grayling well supplied, for another 
of the same type. 

“ Miss Grayling,” began the curate, as 
he seated himself in the little parlor, 
“this cannot be true!” 

“ What is not true, Mr. Cope?” 

“ These shameful accusations, these as- 
persions 

“*Of course not; and I did not think 
that you, Mr. Cope, would pay any atten- 
tion to them,” said the schoolmistress, 
with quiet dignity. 

“Oh, no! not for worlds!” exclaimed 
the curate; “I believe in you as I would 
inasaint! Dear Miss Grayling — Laura 
—I may call you Laura?— I find it 
difficult to say how I feel for you—and 
how much I long to shield you from the 
calumnies and troubles of the world in 
the shelter of an honest man’s love.” 

As he spoke, the curate took Miss Gray- 
ling’s white and well-formed fingers be- 
tween his own. 

“T offer you my heart and all I have,” 
he continued, his eyes searching her down- 
cast face. “Alas, that it is so little! I 
know well we cannot marry on my present 
stipend; but I have youth and strength 
on my side. Sooner or later I must get 
a living; and then — and Oh, Laura! 
say that you love me!” 

“Mr. Cope, I feel honored and flattered 
more than I can say; and my heart tells 
me it is not indifferent to you; but 

She paused, and the tones of the church 
clock striking fell on her ear. - 
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“ Mr. Cope!” she exclaimed, withdraw- 
ing her fingers as she spoke, “you are 
more than generous; but I cannot trust 
myself to give you an answer now. I 
must not be rash, or unjust to you. Leave 
me now— leave me, I beg you. I will 
write to you to-morrow.” 

Somewhat surprised at this sudden dis- 
missal, the.agitated curate took his hat and 
stick and departed. 

Next day he received a daintily scented 
note from Miss Grayling, in which she 
said that, much as she honored him and 
highly as she valued his friendship, she 
could see that it was not for his interest 
to marry a dowerless girl, and she, there- 
fore, declined his proposal. Her deci- 
sion, she added, was quite “ irevocable.” 
There was but one “r” in “ irrevocable,” 
and, somehow, this circumstance did some- 
thing towards mitigating the grief with 
which Mr. Cope received his letter of dis- 
missal, 

The testing examination, which was to 
confirm or overthrow Miss Grayling’s rep- 
utation, was fixed for a Friday afternoon. 
The School Board meeting happened to 
fall on the following day, Saturday. 

At three o’clock on Friday Mr. Wensby 
arrived ; and Mr. Dowthwaite and Miss 
Jordan went with him to the schoolhouse. 
The children were all there, with clean 
pinafores and shining faces; but Miss 
Grayling was absent. Miss Jordan’s face 
wore a peculiar smile as one of the older 
girls informed the rector that Miss Gray- 
ling had not been at home for three days. 

Miss Jordan soon set the children to 
work; and in five minutes the inspector 
was convinced, by the clearest evidence, 
that not one of the schoolgirls could make 
even a decent button-hole, much less one 
like those contained in the specimens. 

“ You had better get rid of your supe- 
rior young person as soon as you can,” he 
said to Mr. Dowthwaite, as they went 
back to the rectory. 

Next morning, however, when the 
School Board met, they found a letter 
awaiting them from Miss Grayling, in 
which she said that, in consequence of the 
undeserved aspersions which had been 
thrown upon her management of the 
school, she felt that the course most con- 
sistent with her dignity was to resign the 
post which she had had the honor of hold- 
In . 

The rector was indignant, and moved 
that Miss Grayling’s resignation be not 
accepted ; but that in consequence of the 
revelations that had been made, she be 
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summarily dismissed. Mr. Sowerbutts 
was not present; but the other members 
of the Board, who had but a very limited 
idea of the heinousness of Miss Grayling’s 
offence, murmured at the severity of the 
sentence; and at last the rector was per- 
suaded to let the resignation be accepted. 

The following day was Sunday. It was 
the curate’s turn to preach, the rector’s to 
read prayers. The choirand the school- 
children were in their places; and Miss 
Jordan scanned the congregation with an 
approving glance from the rectory pew. 

“ Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture 
moveth us,” began the rector. 

At that moment an unwonted rustle was 
heard at the door, a subdued murmur ran 
through the assembled worshippers, and 
the rector, lifting his eyes, beheld the ex- 
schoolmistress moving up the aisle on the 
arm of Mr. Sowerbutts! There could be 
no doubt of what had happened. The 
curate received a shock such as he had 
never before experienced. Miss Jordan 
forgot herself in her amazement, and stared 
at the bride as if she had been a ghost. 
Mr. Sowerbutts tramped stolidly on till 
he reached his own pew, and then, having 
duly installed his wife therein, began to 
say the responses in a louder tone than 
usual, 

The bride, in a dainty Parisian bonnet, 
looked very pretty. Her triumph was 
complete. Miss Sowerbutts retired toa 
cottage which she owned in the outskirts 
of Groby; and the schoolmistress reigned 
over the Mount Farm and its owner, with 
gentle but firm sway. 

When Mr. Wensby came to Little Pud- 
dington for the next annual inspection, he 
was proceeding to the schoolhouse in 
state, bearing Miss Jordan on his arm, and 
escorted by the rector, when the party 
met a pony-carriage, in which was seated 
a pretty and beautifully dressed woman. 
The lady bowed graciously to Mr. Wens- 
by, and he, not remembering the circum- 
stances under which he had last seen that 
attractive smile, returned the salute. Mrs. 
Sowerbutts glanced at Miss Jordan and 
smiled maliciously. Miss Jordan dropped 
her hand from her companion’s arm; and 
the rector, stepping forward, whispered 
something in his friend’s ear. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the in- 
spector; “that woman! I hadn’t an idea 


who she was, I assure you. Thought I 
knew the face — that was all.” 

But Miss Jordan had suddenly become 
deaf; and on the subject of the senior 
churchwarden’s wife, she continued to be 
deaf for the remainder of her days. 


COMEDY IN 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
COMEDY IN FICTION. 

THE world grows graver as it grows 
older, and humanity gets duller as it be- 
comes more civilized. Worse luck! for 
the fact is brought home to us every day. 
We are busied about many things, and 
bothered with many cares. We think 
overmuch about our manners and our 
neighbors; we are bilious, and gouty, and 
dyspeptic, or at all events we ought to be, 
if we are judged by appearances. What 
can be more dreary than a great London 
dinner? It seems to anticipate the indi- 
gestion that waits upon indifferent extrées. 
Theodore Hook would freeze up in that 
icy atmosphere of starched formality ; and 
the prince regent, who was called the first 
gentleman of his time, would be con- 
demned as an intolerable bore, if he were 
not absolved for his station. Croker, who, 
although snappish and somewhat cross- 
grained, was no bad judge, after a merry 
evening at Carlton House declared that 
Scott and the regent in their respective 
manners were the best raconteurs he had 
ever heard. The one kept capping the 
other in a swift succession of admirable 
stories. But stories now are as much out 
of date as the songs and lyrics by Moore 
and Morris that gave a douguet to the ’72 
claret at dessert. Not, be it remarked 
parenthetically, that we much complain of 
that; for a story-teller holds the courteous 
company at his mercy, and for one who 
hits the mark there are scores who mis- 
take their vocation. Nowadays ata din- 
ner-party the best a gifted and genial con- 
vive can do is to make himself quietly 
agreeable to the women on either side of 
him; his wits are wasted like the flashes 
from a thunder-cloud, and he does nothing 
to brighten the general gloom. Neverthe- 
less, as the wise Sam Slick remarks, there 
is considerable. human natur’ in every 
man! which is but.a free American ver- 
sion of the familiar old classical adage. 
Happily a hearty appreciation of fun and 
drollery still lurks in many a nook and 
corner; and we often come across it 
where we should least expect it. Detest- 
ing the modern fashion of interviewing, 
we should be the last to intrude on the 
privacies of social life. But we may 
whisper that the merriest dinner we have 
lately assisted at came off in what should 
have been a solemn company of venerable 
seigneurs, in an establishment that takes 
for its symbol the sage bird of Minerva. 
The meeting at the round table was de- 
cidedly more successful than that at an- 
other “round table” which we know of. 
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The circumference was not very great, yet 
round it were assembled representatives 
of the benches, both clerical and legal, 
with a sprinkling of men of some little 
distinction in arms, letters, and science. 
The guests were of course in evening cos- 
tume; but, metaphorically, when the ser- 
vants had left the room, they may be said 
to have exchanged it for slippers and 
shooting-coats. The frost had never been 
severe, but now the ice was broken and 
pulverized. We need hardly say that 
decorum reigned supreme, for want of de- 
cency is want of sense, and the society 
was something more than sensible. But 
short of license, there was liberty in every 
shape; there was an incessant radiation 
of sparks from the contact of bright intel- 
lects, without the faintest semblance of 
effort; even anecdotes, by way of illus- 
tration, were freely risked by veterans of 
the bar and the pulpit ; one happy thought 
suggested another; and so the hours 
glided by imperceptibly to an accompani- 
ment of light-hearted laughter. When the 
party reluctantly broke up, latch-keys must 
have been generally in requisition ; and, 
in short, as William Laidlaw remarked of 
a memorable meeting between Scott and 
Davy, “it was a very superior occasion.” 

That reminiscence of yesterday bears 
directly on the subject of fun in fiction. 
There is a season for mirth, as the 
preacher sagely remarks, but the season 
comes from time to time to the most sat- 
urnine of us. We naturally turn to good 
novels for distraction; but more or less 
consciously we long to be amused, and we 
like our fiction light and somewhat play- 
ful. It is safe to say that all the greatest 
novelists have shown a strong sense of 
humor in some shape. Thereare writers 
whom we place in the second rank, who 
made their mark purely by sensation ; but, 
like Wilkie Collins, they paid homage to 
the principle by striving to be humorous, 
although unsuccessfully. Humor in fic- 
tion may take an infinity of forms, from 
the broadest farce to quaint suggestion ; 
and no one has more admirably summa- 
rized the Protean aspects of wit than 
Bishop Butler in a passage that has been 
often quoted. We are inclined to attribute 
the decay of the historical novel to the 
difficulty of introducing any natural fun 
init. It needs a Shakespeare, or cum in- 
tervallo, a Scott or a Dumas, to conjure 
up the Falstaffs, the Justices Shallows, 
the comical clowns, and the blundering 
peasantry of former generations ; to make 
the medieval men in armor shake their 
sides ; and to catch the rough flavor of the 
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boisterous jests that made the rafters ring 
again in the baronial hall, when the flag- 
ons were going the rounds of the oaken 
tables. Scott for the life of him could not 
help being ludicrous sometimes, though 
even with his natural flow of sympa- 
thetic geniality the merriment in “ Quen- 
tin Durward” or “Anne of Geierstein,” 
in “Ivanhoe” or the chivalrous tales of 
the Crusaders, is obviously strained. Du- 
mas, with the overflowing vivacity of a 
light-spirited and versatile Frenchman, 
was perhaps scarcely less successful than 
Scott in the remarkable novels in which 
he has romanced on the dissolute histo- 
ries of the Valois and the Bourbons. And 
Scott and Dumas are easily first among 
modern historical novelists. G. P. R. 
James was not unfrequently picturesque 
and dramatic; but, so far as we remem- 
ber, he seldom or never laughs; and now- 
adays nobody reads him by any accident, 
unless occasionally when some intelligent 
tourist in the Palatinate buys the “ Hei- 
delberg,” which is published in the Tauch- 
nitz edition. Even then we will lay long 
odds that the purchaser skips a full third 
of the stilted pages. A few of Harrison 
Ainsworth’s earlier novels will survive, 
but simply because he makes the reader 
sip deep of horrors, in what Thackeray 
pleasantly characterized as his light and 
playful romances. His reputation, such 
as it is, will rest on the rack and the 
quartering-block, on the horrors of famine 
and plague, and the dark mysteries of the 
dungeon; for his merry dwarfs, and his 
giant warders, and his headsmen drawing 
tankards of ale when off duty, are lamen- 
table caricatures from the comical point of 
view. Eventhe“ Harold,” the “ Rienzi,” 
and the “ Last of the Barons” of Lord 
Lytton, are consigned already to compar- 
ative oblivion; while “ My Novel,” with 
such inimitably humorous sketches as the 
squire and the parson, and the Machiave- 
lian philanthropist of the Casino, is likely 
to live with the English language. Lord 
Lytton could put a Riccabocca in the 
stocks, resigning himself philosophically 
to patience under the red umbrella; but it 
surpassed powers which were less flexible 
than vigorously dramatic to give us to 
realize the rude humor of the jovial Sax- 
ons when they were carousing in bellicose 
anticipation before the battle of Hastings. 
It is certain that the humor is not there; 
but it might be pleaded, had not Shake- 
speare taught us differently, that the nov- 
elist holds the mirror faithfully to nature 
when he ignores the existence of fun in 
these days. Like Dr. John Brown’s famous 
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dog, people of all ranks were taking life 
seriously, and for good reason. The lower 
classes were suffering in the blackness of 
despair, seldom lightened by one hopeful 
flicker of sunshine, and their so-called 
betters were busily opposing them, when 
not fighting among themselves. A mad 
and a melancholy world, my masters! 
might have been the motto of all the med- 
izval chronicles. 

The historical romance at its best is dra- 
matic, picturesque, and sensational, but 
the fathers of modern English fiction, on 
the other hand, are nothing if they are not 
farcical or humorous. And the humor is 
necessarily of the broadest kind, for it 
aims at the close reproduction of contem- 
porary manners and the tone of contem- 
porary talk, when it was the fashion to 
calla spade a spade. We know what Sir 
Robert Walpole said about the only con- 
versation he found generally suitable to 
the very mixed parties of guests who 
gathered round his hospitable board at 
Houghton. And if the loosest conversa- 
tion, the most ribald stories, and the most 
licentious jests were encouraged by the 
prime minister, we may conceive what 
went on at the table of a Squire Western, 
or at dinner and supper in the country 
inns where the occupants of the stage- 
wagons stopped to refresh themselves. 
Those early novelists were the veritable 
realists. They painted from the life ex- 
actly as they kad seen it, drawing very 
charily on fancy or imagination. They 
conformed themselves to the taste of the 
times, or the interested advice of the 
booksellers. Even the super-refined 
Sterne has a not unfrequent outbreak of 
coarseness, just as he studs the pages of 
his “Sentimental Journey” with what 
Thackeray calls “ his dreary double enten- 
ares.” But we doubt whether Fielding or 
Smollett even suspected they were inde- 
cent; they only copied nature as they 
knew her, and scouted hypocrisy and 
sanctimonious pretences. For, long after 
the accession of the house of Hanover, 
the reaction against Puritanism still ran 
strong. Indeed what is barely indelicate 
in one age is considered grossly indecent 
in the next. Readers of the “ Life of 
Scott ” will remember how he was asked 
by his old aunt, Mrs, Keith of Ravelston, 
to get her the novels of Mrs. Afra Behn, 
which she had enjoyed as a girl. Her 
dutiful nephew sent her the books, which 
he had procured with considerable trouble, 
in a sealed parcel. But before she had 
turned over many pages, the good lady 
had had more than enough. She could 





not understand, she said, why she blushed 
as an old woman at what she had read in 
her maidenhood as a matter of course. 
The mystery was easily explained, but 
the story is nevertheless significant. We 
glanced at Mrs. Behn ourself in an edition 
which was brought out about a dozen years 
ago. We did not get far enough to be 
either shocked or contaminated, for we 
found her intolerably dull. Dulness is 
assuredly not the fault of Fielding or 
Smollett; and the more often we turn to 
“Tom Jones” or “ Roderick Random,” 
the more genuine is the admiration we 
feel for those admirable painters of man- 
ners. With Fielding especially the subtly 
humorous analysis of character is so clev- 
erly disguised under an appearance of 
candid simplicity, that on a hasty perusal 
it is impossible to do it justice. There 
are innumerable telling touches of descrip- 
tion which are rather suggested than ex- 
pressed ; but the charm of both Fielding 
and Smollett is, that characters are con- 
tinually being brought out in the free-and- 
easy play of every-day action. With them 
all the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women are players. But as they 
wrote after the manners of the age, and 
made their hits by studying the likings of 
the audience, broad comedy is constantly 
transforming itself into screaming farce. 
Consequently not a few of the most effec- 
tive situations which were always strong, 
strike us now as repulsive, and when they 
turn upon love, whether light or serious, 
they pass the limits of modern license. 
The passion of Tom Jones is sensual far 
more than sentimental, and even the fair 
Sophia, with all her delicacy, is content 
to accept it as it is. The key to the 
spirit of Fielding’s love-making is to be 
found in the final and very suggestive 
scene where the lady expresses some nat- 
ural doubts as to her volatile admirer’s 
future constancy. Tom does not trouble 
himself to swear eternal fidelity — to de- 
clare that he has seen the error of his 
ways, and means to tread in the paths of 
virtue as a reformed character. He sim- 
ply leads the young beauty before a look- 
ing-glass, asks her to cast a glance at her 
unrivalled charms, and then say whether 
it is possible for a lover to be false to her. 
Sophia smiles at the compliment and is 
satisfied — though it leaves her happiness 
at the mercy of an attack of the small-pox. 
That scene seemed perfectly natural then. 
Now it would be condemned, not, perhaps, 
altogether on moral grounds, but as an 
artistic mistake and an outrage on the 
conventionalities. And if many of the 
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scenes are strong, it follows that the lan- 
guage is full-flavored to coarseness, espe- 
cially when the primitive natives break 
out in a passion. Squire Western never 
stopped to pick his words; and when in 
the best of tempers, after the second bot- 
tle, he scattered about such flowers of 
speech as are current now in the Biack 
Country. “Our army swore terribly in 
Flanders,” and our gallant soldiers were 
recruited from the small farmers and agri- 
cultural laborers, who swear at large and 
are foul-mouthed as they habitually were 
in the most mirth-stirring episodes of 
Fielding and Smollett. Hence Fielding 
and Smollett are meat for strong men and 
for nobody else. Not only so, but we are 
glad to think that even modern men of the 
world are repelled by their antiquated 
grossness. For ourselves, we admire their 
works as we admire those plays of Shake- 
speare for which we happen to have no 
especial predilection. We recognize their 
incontestable merits. But we confess we 
come to the enjoyment of them with some 
sense of a task, and we should never take 
them up by way of relaxation towards the 
small hours, when the wearied brain craves 
innocent refreshment. 

Smollett’s scenes on board ship, and 
Fielding’s story of his cruising to Lisbon 
in search of health, suggest sea-novels, 
although thereby we set the chronology of 
our sketching at defiance. For the best 
sea-novels have always perpetuated some- 
thing of the license of the older writers. 
The sea-novelist has been bred and 
brought up in a midshipman’s berth, far 
away from the strict social proprieties ; if 
he takes pen in hand, as a sailor, and suc- 
ceeds, we may generally swear that the 
spirit of fun has been stronginhim. He 
begins by looking at the humorous side of 
the seaman’s life, which says much for 
the buoyancy of his temperament, when 
we remember the hardships and miseries 
to which the tars of two generations back 
were condemned. They were knocked out 
of time by pressgangs, to find themselves 
manacled and bleeding below battened- 
down hatches. They were summarily 
separated from the wives and families 
dependent on them; they were shipped 
for interminable cruises, when they sel- 
dom had a day’s liberty on shore; they 
might be flogged, ironed, or keelhauled at 
the caprice of an autocratic captain ; when 
struck down in an engagement, they were 
cut up by some surgeon’s mate ina stuffy 
cockpit; and they were brought round to 
convalescence on the salt pork and weevily 
biscuits which bred scurvy and other dis- 
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eases in healthy constitutions. As for the 
officers, they fared scarcely better in their 
different degree. And moreover, unless 
they had aristocratic connections or pa- 
tronage, they had to scramble for each 
step of deferred promotion, or sicken in 
the cold shade of neglect, till the master’s 
mate became the grey-haired veteran. 
Consequently, as matter of fact, the real- 
istic maritime novel should be the most 
melancholy of all reading. But look how 
a life at sea is misrepresented by the 
jovial and comical imagination of a Mar- 
ryat. He skims over improbabilities by 
selecting his heroes among young felluws 
of fortune or fair expectations. Fortune 
befriends them, or luck steps in, and he 
leads them on from one laughable scene 
to another. They have their trials, as who 
has not? to parody the remarks of Mr. 
Guppy, when he touched gently on his 
mother’s weakness for getting drunk. 
But we know all the time that those trials 
will prepare them for advancement, and 
they rise superior to them in the elasticit 

of youthful courage even when still feel- 
ing the pangs, —as when Peter Simple is 
rope’s-ended by O’Brien out of the pros- 
trating fit of seasickness which threatened 
to be indefinitely prolonged. O’Brien, 
though he chastens paternally, is by no 
means brutal. He knows that Peter, like 
a young bear, has all his sorrows before 
him; he thinks it best he should have a 
small instalment at once, which shall save 
worse suffering in the end. He lays it 
into the groaning sufferer with the knotted 
rope, and we do not say that it is a form 
of treatment which will be popular in a 
Channel packet. But Peter tumbles some- 
how out of his hammock, and painfully 
taking a seat upon his sea-chest, enjoys a 
biscuit and basin of pea-soup. How 
heartily a young fellow laughs at that sort 
of scene, although any well-intended dis- 
cipline of the kind would be singularly 
disagreeable to himself! For Marryat ad- 
ministers anodynes in narrating atrocities 
and so he carries the sympathies of his 
readers along with him, which Smollett 
not unfrequently fails todo. So it is in the 
case of Mr. Midshipman Easy and his 
friend Gascoigne, when they have had a 
tussle with the crew of the Sicilian felucca, 
and pitched the slaughtered ruffians over- 
board. A civil ‘jury, to say nothing of 
a court-martial, would probably have 
brought it in “ justifiable homicide.” All 
the same, the blood of sundry of their 
fellow-creatures might have been supposed 
to weigh somewhat on the boys’ con- 
sciences. But not a bit of it. Jack and 
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Ned sit sipping the wine that was part of 
their prize’s cargo, watching the smoke 
curl up from their cigars towards the lateen 
sail they have arranged as an awning, and 
congratulating themselves on the capital 
story they can tell the old admiral at 
Malta. And Marryat makes us like them 
all the better for it ; just as we grin, though 
we can hardly approve, when one of Le- 
ver’s joyous heroes confounds manslaugh- 
ter and murder,—for cleverly managed 
drollery mocks at morality. 

Marryat is a good man, and his novels 
have been preserved by the freshness of 
their breezy fun, while those of his con- 
temporaries like Captain Glasscock are 
forgotten. Marryat is good, but Tom 
Cringle is far better. In fact, the old friend 
and contributor of “ Maga” is the British 
sea-novelist Jar-excellence. Michael Scott 
was no sailor, and we believe sea critics 
declare that he occasionally blunders in 
rigging and handling his craft. Be that 
as it may, the innumerable land-lubbers 
who revel in him have accepted all his sea 
scenes as gospel. Tom afloat or ashore is 
apparently as realistic as Defoe in “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” yet everything he writes is 
colored with the rich exuberance of his 
imagination. He excels in all manner of 
description, and.if we desire to appreciate 
the brilliancy of his tropical landscapes, 
we have only to compare them with those 
of Kingsley or Trollope, which were clever 
enough of their kind. Eclipse is first, 
and the others nowhere. But Tom, with 
the versatility of his literary gifts, had 
always a morbid apprehension of boring 
his readers. He loved to blend his de- 
scriptions with his inimitable character- 
drawing, and the humorous figures with 
which he filled his foregrounds are always 
ringing the changes between the gro- 
tesque, the pathetic, and the sublime. No 
man could sketch the negro better, and the 
slaves and colored folk in Jamaica and 
Cuba were always ready to his hand. Some 
sagacious governors might have done more 
for the welfare ‘of the colony had they 
studied the nigger’s idiosyncrasy in Tom 
Cringle’s books. If we have a fault to 
find with him, it is that he was apt to 
carry fun into farce. Yet we believe he 
knew what he was about, and appreciated 
the charms of surprise and variety. One 
of the best tropical descriptions is the 
night scene, where the party are returning 
from Mrs. Roseapple’s ball to Sally 
French’s tavern. They are following the 
fragrant cliff-path between sky and sea, 
embowered in the fruit and foliage of the 
orange-trees, when the limpid brilliancy of 
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innumerable stars is half eclipsed by the 
sparkle of myriads of fireflies. Tom has 
absorbed himself in that enchanting study, 
when all at once it strikes him he has given 
us enough of it. And it is quite possible 
he might have become wearisome had he 
gone on sentimentalizing for another page. 
So we have Flamingo and Tom, bearing 
the drunken skipper between them, bump- 
ing his head on the flinty road, and demol- 
ishing some scores of the fireflies at each 
bump. Then Felix, in correct evening 
dress, scrambling after oranges like an ape, 
proposes to “make a feather-bed of the 
navigator’s carcass” when he wishes to 
fall soft; and next, the comic glancing off 
to the dramatic, we have Adderfang pull- 
ing away to the piratical schooner. And 
when Tom has not a comical character at 
hand, he snaps the sentimental threads 
with a sudden interruption. He has been 
indulging in a long poetical rhapsody be- 
neath the frowning batteries of the Moro, 
looking down into the starlit depths of the 
channel, with the phosphorescent flashes 
and the spectre-like forms of the fishes. 
He is not only poetical, but he fears he is 
verging on the maudlin — when in the nick 
of time the steward is at his elbow an- 
nouncing supper. The volatile Thomas 
will soon be himself again, for he dives to 
the gun-room, “kicking romance to Old 
Nick,” and “‘ we had some wine and some 
fun, and thereanend.” Yet not altogether 
an end, for he takes care to add that he will 
never forget that dark pool, with the scenes 
he witnessed there by night and day. 
That mingling of the grave and gay is 
almost invariable. The horrors of the 
death of the betrayed Spanish girl are 
brightened by the “comic business” of 
Transom and the pompous little medico 
fording the flooded river; even when the 
corpse lies on the bier before the altar in 
the chapel, the captain shoots the portly 
Sefiora Campana through the narrow win- 
dow in most Smollett-like and unceremo- 
nious fashion. When the imperturbable 
Aaron Bang is for once looking grave over 
Tom’s frankness as to his religious belief, 
the next moment he laughs away his an- 
noyance, and is apostrophizing an impu- 
dent little duck. It is just the same in the 
“Cruise of the Midge,” where we have 
Toby Tooraloo, with his ludicrous habit 
of misplaced laughter, figuring as a con- 
spicuous actor in the melodramatic dé 
nouement, The more closely we analyze 
those old novels of Michael Scott, the 
higher the rank we are inclined to assign 
him as a humorist. The superfine may 
condemn some of his extravagances ; but 
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no one can deny the humorously consist- 
ent fidelity with which he makes his he- 
roes and their more intimate friends reveal 
themselves in their lighter shades, in their 
daily walk and conversation. Even when 
verging on caricature they are never un- 
true to themselves. We doubt whether in 
these days of iron-sheathed men-of-war 
and narrow-waisted screw trading steam- 
ers, we shall ever see another Tom, or 
even another Marryat. A sea life will al- 
ways have its sensational side, and we have 
been much interested by many of the ro- 
mances of Mr. Clark Russell. But if he 
interests, he seldom tries to amuse us, 
and we fear there is far less scope for 
sea-drolleries than there used to be. 

We have gone adrift in a nautical di- 
gression. Scott succeeds to Smollett and 
Sterne. The novels of fashionable life, 
in which the insipid “ Almack’s ” actually 
made a mark, are stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able. You may smile at their follies, but 
otherwise there is not a laugh in them. 
Now we need hardly say we are not going 
to indulge in glorification of the Great 
Magician, —of the Napoleon who oblit- 
erated the old landmarks of fiction, and 
ruled supreme in the new world he had 
created. We speak of the author of 
“ Waverley ” as “the Shirra;” asthe un- 
rivalled relater of the good stories he 
retouched in the telling ; as the Velasquez 
of the varied individualities he idealized ; 
as the man who, when his health was 
strong and his spirits were high, beat 
up Highland smugglers and ex-caterans 
among their stills and in their glens— 
who made mounted raids into Liddesdale 
before the days of wheeled carriages — 
and who never missed the chance of 
noting a comical or characteristic trait, 
whether he were drinking toddy or spear- 
ing salmon with a store-farmer, sitting 
demurely at the clerk’s table in the Par- 
liament Square, or supping with the prince 
at Carlton House. Considering all he has 
done himself, and the work of his many 
clever imitators, it was a blissful moment 
for mankind when, in a search for fishing- 
tackle, he stumbled on the half-finished 
“Waverley.” There can be no more strik- 
ing proof of the sudden revolution he set 
agoing, or of the absolute freshness of 
the new and natural manner he popular- 
ized, than the impression of the first vol- 
ume in manuscript on James Ballantyne. 
Worthy James was Scott’s devoted ad- 
mirer ; he had decided literary tastes, and 
Scott regarded him as no mean critic. 
Yet, as he owned afterwards with shame 
and sorrow, he pronounced the scenes at 
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Tullyveolan and in the village change 
house vulgar. The fact was that they were 
all the world apart from the artificial stand- 
ard of conventional inaninity set up by the 
Minerva Press. We do not know that 
there is a greater proof of Scott’s genius 
for humor than his success with such types 
as the formal Scotch baron of the old 
French school, and the pragmatical soldier 
of fortune who had followed the Lion of 
the North. The Baron of Bradwardine, 
though Morritt expressed some apprehen- 
sions, was as heartily welcomed in fash- 
ionable southern drawing-rooms as among 
the lairds of Perth and Angus, who had 
known something of his forebears. Scott 
was only human after all, and inclined to 
forget that what amused his immediate 
friends might be less entertaining to 
the great world beyond the border. His 
special knowledge as a Scottish lawyer 
was often something of a snare to him. 
Candid intimates hinted, for example, 
that Mr. Saddletree was decidedly a bore. 
But when that has been said, and when 
we have remarked that the shoemaker 
went rather beyond his last in depicting 
the humors of the fashionable company at 
the third-rate Spa of St. Ronan’s, criticism 
or cavilling has done its utmost. Take 
any one of the earlier Scotch novels, for 
example, and say if they are not always 
saturated in humor. No doubt it is con- 
tinually being kept in the background, 
while poetry, pathos, and tragedy come to 
the front. But it is always there, and the 
cheery author is always willing to send 
a stray gleam through the blackness. 
What can be more painfully dramatic than 
the trial at Carlisle, when the chivalrous 
Vich Ian Vohr, learning the vanity of 
earthly things, is to pay the penalty of 
his ambition? It was hard to raise a 
laugh then without outraging the canons 
of good taste. Yet what can be more 
true to Highland simplicity than the orig- 
inal proposal of the devoted henchman, 
to go down on his personal guarantee to 
Glennaquoich and bring up six of the very 
best of the MaclIvors to be “ justified ” in 
their chieftain’s stead ? 

“‘ Waverley ” was essentially romantic, 
but in “Guy Mannering,” as it was a pic- 
ture of more modern manners, humor had 
free play. The English stranger had his 
first experience of Scottish “ wut ” when 
he asks his way in the wilds of Galloway. 
He finds it improve on further acquaint- 
ance, when he listens to the worthy Laird 
of Ellangowan “ maundering ” away, and 
reproaching the silent Sampson for volu- 
bility while the lady up-stairs is in the 
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pangs of labor. The laird is anxious 
about his wife, but his involuntary jocu- 
larity gets the better of pathos. It may 
be doubted whether Scott ever drew any- 
thing better than Dandie Dinmont; the 
old Liddesdale recollections, all the mem- 
ories of the rides with Shortreed, and the 
rough-and-ready fox-hunting and badger- 
drawing that had been long dammed back, 
came upon him with a rush. How hap- 
pily he hits off the once-familiar talk and 
habits of thought in suggestive touches ! 
—as in the chat with the captain about 
the randy gipsy wife who had given him 
a Cassandra’s warning, and the menacing 
promise to MacGuffog of a sackful of 
broken bones the next time the jailer set 
his foot in Liddesdale. As for Dominie 
Sampson, Scott had a contemporary pat- 
tern all ready to his hand in the Dominie 
Tamson, the tutor at Abbotsford, just as 
he puts Laidlaw’s “ what forno” in the 
mouth of Meg Dods. It is difficult to 
realize that the same man who had done 
Dinmont should have drawn the misan- 
thropic bibliomaniac of Monkbarns with 
such living and sympathetic drollery. A 
certain old Mr. Constable of Prestonpans 
is said to have been the original, to which 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre supplied certain 
characteristic traits. Scott may have bor- 
rowed a type and some traits, but all were 
transformed by the magic of his genius. 
Book-hunting may be an absorbing pur- 
suit, and it has its sensations, but it seems 
a somewhat slow and musty business to 
the outsider. We know nothing much 
more spirited in the Waverley novels than 
Oldbuck’s enthusiastic explanations to 
Lovel of how he came by the choicest 
treasures in his collection. All the anti- 
quary’s talk, whether of Picts or Phoce, 
old chronicles or Scottish cookery, is 
flavored with the dry pungency character- 
istic of the man who scarcely succeeded 
in being either cynic or misanthrope. 
And the unintentional lessons he scattered 
broadcast, by apologue or episode, in Ori- 
ental fashion, have been laid to heart and 
unconsciously acted upon. Connoisseurs 
have been guilty of many follies, for the 
art of ingeniously counterfeiting even 
outstrips credulity. But we believe many 
a pseudo-antiquary has been saved from 
some costly extravagance by recollections 
of Edie Ochiltree, of the bodle and the 
ladle, and the Kaim of Kinprunes. 

There is always abundance of sponta- 
neous humor in all Scott’s novels which 
approach modern times. Take “ The Pi- 
rate,” for instance. Magnus Troil is a 
most excellent character, for such hospi- 
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table topers are of every age; and Claud 
Halcro and Triptolemus Yellowley serve 
as admirable foils to the Udalman. And 
the Cuddie Headrigg of “ Old Mortality ” 
is even better than Triptolemus, for the 
Scottish agriculturist was a stereotyped 
Conservative, drawing his thoughts and 
his metaphors from his absorbing occu- 
pation; and Cuddie with his pawky timid- 
ity had a rare chance of coming out strong, 
when tried for his life before the terrible 
Blood Council. But we have spoken of 
the difficulties — which even Scott found 
formidable — of introducing fun into the 
medizval romance. He grappled them, 
of course, with his resolute versatility, 
and not a few of the medizval scenes are 
infinitely creditable. Take two at ran- 
dom. The one which perhaps we most 
thoroughly enjoy is the nocturnal drinking 
bout in the Hermitage of Copmanhurst, 
when Sir Sluggard has persuaded his 
saintly host to draw on his forage-stack, 
his cellar, and his pantry. The other is 
the carouse in the Castle of Plessis, where 
Durward had been enrolled in the Archer 
Guard. The dignified Lord Crawford 
drops in, and being left to himself, he sub- 
sides into a seat, and devotes himself to 
the wine-cup. When he rises to go, after 
delivering much sage advice against ex- 
cess, the old nobleman’s gait is decidedly 
unsteady ; so with much presence of mind, 
and in soldier-like familiarity, he conde- 
scends to lay a hand on the shoulder of 
Le Balafré, and covers a graceful retreat 
by whispering confidentially in his ear. 
But in that respect, in our candid opin- 
ion, Scott is surpassed by Dumas. Oddly 
enough the brilliant Frenchman seems to 
keep his comedy for his historical novels 
and his “ Impressions de Voyage.” Some 
of the short stories in the “ Impressions” 
are droll to a degree — that one, for ex- 
ample, about the home-sick dromedary 
broken loose from the caravan, which mis- 
took the dusty wastes near Marseilles for 
the sands of its native Sahara. ‘ Monte 
Christo,” on the other hand, which is a 
masterpiece of somewhat slipshod inven- 
tion, is generally as grave as it is sensa- 
tional. The nearest approach to drollery 
we remember in it, is where the so-called 
Cavalcantis are presented to each other 
in their new relations of father and son. 
With the novels of the Valois period it is 
very different. Chicot, the court fool, 
makes excellent fooling throughout ; and 
his bitter tongue has unrivalled opportu- 
nities, considering the rare sagacity he 
hides beneath an affectation of folly. His 
monkish boon-companion Gorenflot is 
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done in far broader style; but remem- 
bering all we have read in Rabelais and 
elsewhere, we do not know that even Go- 
renflot is much caricatured. Then there 
is the Captain Roquefinette of “ Le Chev- 
alier d’Harmental,” a species of French 
version of Major Dalgetty; for Dumas, 
like Scott, took so kindly to scamps that 
he generally gave them redeeming virtues. 
As for the series of the “ Musketeers,” 
many of the early scenes have all the reck- 
less verve of Lever’s Irish novels. 

When Dickens brought Mr. Pickwick 
and Sam Weller on the stage, the farce 
was received with shouts of laughter; for 
a farce, and a screaming farce, the “ Pick- 
wick Papers” were, and the immortal 
Sam is a magnificent impossibility. It is 
not only that wit and wisdom and apposite 
illustrations dropped from his lips like the 
pearls from those of the princess in the 
fairy-tale ; but the range of his reading had 
been as wide as his practical] philosophy 
was profound. He is at home with Sterne, 
for he talks about the young woman who 
kept the goat, etc. Though from being 
wagoner’s boy, and sleeping under the 
Adelphi arches, he had been promoted to 
boots at the Borough Inn, he is so familiar 
with the interiors of respectable taverns 
in the city, that he can warn his master to 
avoid a certain table with the awkward 
legs. But what of all that? We fear 
“ Pickwick” loses flavor with advancing 
age, but we used to know many a young 
man who read and re-read it far more in- 
defatigably than he ever searched the 
Scriptures. There was a time when it 
was as freely quoted at fast messes and 
other places where even the lightest fiction 
was at a discount, as in the daily journals 
and the magazines. The author had taken 
the license of the professional jester who 
never sticks at a trifle so long as he can 
raisealaugh. Mr. Pickwick and his faith- 
ful companions are as indifferent to the 
conventionalities of dress and the toilet 
as any follower of Diogenes. They go 
for a week’s visit in a country house in as 
light marching order as a Matabele war- 
rior or a primitive Christian missionary. 
They are always swallowing liquor, in 
season and out of season; and though we 
have no sort of sympathy with Sir Wil- 
frid, we are scandalized at the frequency of 
Mr. Pickwick’s excesses. How he found 
his way home from the cricket-match to 
the Manor Farm has always been a mys- 
tery to us; and we must say that the sage 
in spectacles richly deserved the pillory, 
when he had got drunk over the jars of 
told punch at the shooting luncheon. 
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“ Pickwick’ was a four d@’esprit that was 
not to be repeated, and in his subsequent 
books Dickens rose from broad burlesque 
to more chastened farce or genteel com- 
edy. Though there was burlesque still in 
the picturesque characters whom Martin 
Chuzzlewit and Mr. Tapley fell among in 
the Far West, the studies could not have 
been altogether caricatured, or they would 
not have stung the Americans so deeply. 
For ourselves, we have laughed over and 
enjoyed “ Martin Chuzzlewit” more than 
any other of Dickens’s books, although 
the autobiographical “* Copperfield ” ranks 
higher as a work of art, and we are far 
from forgetting Mr. Micawber. Talking 
of Messrs. Micawber, Toots, Tapley, 
Swiveller, & Co., there can be no stronger 
test of the lifelike humor of those fancies 
than the frequency with which they have 
pointed the speeches of statesmen and 
been applied to the purposes of political 
caricature. Mr. Punch has made us famil- 
iar enough with chancellors of the ex- 
chequer waiting for something to turn up, 
and with premiers struggling with difficul- 
ties and striving to be jolly under the 
circumstances. Of course it would have 
been well for Dickens’s fame had he 
ceased to write when he began to read 
in public. “ Like milestones on the Dover 
road,” the comical characters mark a mel- 
ancholy and steady decline from the Flora 
and Mrs. General of “ Little Dorrit” to 
the Pumblechooks and Pips. Yet we not 
only like his last books from grateful 
associations, but for the fun that is still 
on tap, though the quality has sadly dete- 
riorated, There is matter for mirth in the 
first chapters of “Great Expectations,” 
nor is the old gout-ridden purser in the 
last volume by any means bad. Even the 
Podsnaps and Twemlows of “Our Mu- 
tual Friend ” have their merits. Dickens 
was a genuine humorist, but it is curious 
to remark that apparently he kept all his 

ood things for his novels. There is 
nee fun enough in the hasty notes to 
his friends preserved by Mr. Forster, yet 
hardly a fancy was funny enough to im- 
press itself on our memory. With one 
notable exception, where a raven arriving 
to replace another, administers to the little 
property of the detunct, and proceeds to 
ransack the repositories in the back gar- 
den ; and that fancy, we believe on second 
thoughts, was touched up on translation 
to “ The Uncommercial Traveller.” 

We look back with mingled pleasure 
and melancholy to the days when Thack- 
eray’s monthly serials in the yellow covers 
were running neck and neck with Dickens 
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in green, while Lever in neutral and inap- 
propriate leaden color was by no means a 
bad third. It has been the fashion since 
Thackeray’s death to declare that he was 
no cynic, and Mr. Punch set the example 
ina graceful mortuary ode to his old and 
valued contributor, The assertion is 
more than paradoxical; it is untrue. 
Thackeray was essentially a cynic. Un- 
doubtedly he delighted to analyze the 
vices, follies, and foibles of human nature, 
from the hero of “the Fatal Boots” to 
such finished scoundrels as Barry Lyndon. 
He made a reputation by the “Snob 
Papers,” which search out all social 
weaknesses in the manner of a polite 
Fielding ; and he established it by “ Van- 
ity Fair,” with its wonderfully expressive 
and comprehensive title. He was a 
cynic, but he was a kindly cynic; and 
like some of the spasmodic fountains in 
the desert, his milk of human kindness 
would come in jets, the more refreshing 
from their rarity. As for example, when, 
apropos to good Dr. Goodenough, and in 
grateful remembrance of friendly services, 
he breaks out in heartfelt praise of the 
doctors, whom he has freely satirized else- 
where. That he excelled in the loving 
delineation of noble character, he showed 
in Colonel Newcome, whose very weak- 
nesses are the offspring of virtues, making 
us like him all the better. So with Dob- 
bin, where growing affection for his 
subject evidently forced the satirist’s 
hand; for the uncouth and painfully 
embarrassed schoolboy and _ subaltern 
goes forward gaining steadily in dignity. 
Thackeray’s scamps and his rogues have 
generally attractive qualities, are often 
treated with extreme tenderness, and are 
encouraged to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities for repentance. Rawdon Craw- 
ley, the dissipated heavy dragoon, is a 
hardened reprobate ; it may be doubted if 
he plays on the square with cards or dice, 
and he shoots Captain Marker with as 
little remorse as a cock-pheasant. His 
marriage with the worst of wives does 
much to change him for the better, and 
unselfish affection for his boy does a great 
deal more. We sympathize when he is 
arranging to be revenged on Lord Steyne ; 
we are touched by the tears in his eyes 
when he is talking to his kindly sister-in- 
law; and we feel something approaching 
to respect for the old roué when he sails 
away to honorable exile in Coventry 
Island. “Honest” Costigan — Thack- 
eray, who was much addicted to manner- 
isms, was fond of calling his most 
questionable characters honest—is an 
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unmitigated and disreputable old scamp. 
So far as debts, duns, and pecuniary base- 
ness go, he is a vulgarized Rawdon 
Crawley. Perhaps Costigan could not 
have helped getting drunk, but he need 
not have dishonored his grey hairs by 
singing scandalous songs at the “ Kitch- 
en” towards the small hours. His con- 
duct is about as contemptible as conduct 
need be, yet the touch of genius some- 
how insinuates relief, and we have all 
a kindness for the drunken captain. 
Thackeray had more sympathy wtih a 
gay and gifted Bohemian like Jack than 
with a selfish sensualist like Jos Sedley. 
There is no better comedy in the noodle 
than the earlier career of the collector of 
Boggley Wallah: the blushing youth in 
his gay garments making love to Becky; 
Mr. Sedley in the bower at Vauxhall in- 
viting the public to pledge him in rack- 
punch; Mr. Sedley, swaggering one day 
in the streets of Brussels, and hurrying 
the next from stable to hotel, offering any 
money for a pair of posters; Waterloo 
Sedley relating his European campaigns 
in Hindustan, and hinting that he and the 
Iron Duke shared the honor of sending 
Napoleon to St. Helena. We like the 
fat old gourmand, who with all his faults 
was free-handed enough to his parents 
and his sister. But Thackeray puts his 
sated sensualist into a purgatory as ter- 
rible as was ever invented for the capital 
sin of gluttony by the realistic old Italian 
painters, and his end with Becky Crawley 
as a ministering fiend, is about as miser- 
able as could well be imagined. There 
are many admirable minor touches in 
Thackeray which are apt to escape obser- 
vation. He excelled in happy nomencla- 
ture, though we have been told that his 
friend “ Jacob Omnium ” used to help 
him there. ‘“ The Newcomes” is almost 
a more suggestive title than “ Vanity 
Fair,” and what can sound better than 
the impregnable fortress of Dunkeradam, 
which figures in the veracious narrative 
of Major Gahagan? We take one ex 
ample at random of the felicitous finish 
of a sentence where the wit lurks in the 
surprise: where we are told that Mr. 
Percy Sievewright of the Inner Temple 
played on the piano, — “ and very ill too.” 

Thinking of Jos Sedley and his gour- 
mandism, of the pineapples he brought 
home for tiffin to Russell Square, and the 
chilis he feelingly recommended to his 
inamorata, we associate Thackeray with 
caviare, anchovies, olives, and the piquant 
delicacies of refined civilization, The 


writings of Lever remind us, on the con 
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trary, of a heady, rich, and generous vint- 
age, which ripens with maturity and mel- 
lows with age. “Harry Rollicker,” as 
Thackeray happily parodied the original, 
passes through Arthur O’Leary into the 
sage and caustic Cornelius O’Dowd, and 
the author of the more serious fiction that 
followed “ Sir Brooke Fossbrooke.” For 
fast, brilliant, headlong fun, for a sus- 
tained flow of buoyant and exuberant 
spirits, there is nothing in the world to 
match his first military novels. He took, 
as a rule, the droll side of Irish life, as 
Carleton, who was _ peasant-born, had 
painted it in its more pathetic and darker 
aspects. Lever’s Irish heroes stick at 
nothing, as their creator laughs probabil- 
ities and chronology to scorn. And the 
Englishmen of a good sort who go among 
them, are speedily indoctrinated with the 
tastes and mad humors of the country, 
They take impossible leaps in the hunt- 
ing-field on half-blown horses ; they take 
turns on the sod at twelve short paces by 
way of appetizer for an early breakfast ; 
they live in a wild whirl of gaieties ; they 
sit in each evening at mess to bouts of 
serious drinking. Yet their constitutions 
stand the incessant strain; they seem to 
be continually renewing their vigorous 
youth, and are seldom either sick or 
sorry. What is more remarkable is the 
way they manage to live on considerably 
less than their modest pay, for they are 
all hopelessly in debt. They recognize 
the necessity for some circulating me- 
dium by backing bills and interviewing 
usurers, but they decidedly overdo the 
Scriptural precept of taking no thought 
for the morrow. Yet apparently they are 
justified in that blind faith in the future, 
for the inevitable crash is indefinitely de- 
ferred. They tempt Providence by pro- 
voking crack duellists; by volunteering 
parenthetically, like Mr. O’Malley, for 
desperate forlorn-hopes, with which they 
have no regimental concern; and by in- 
dulging in mad pranks upon outpost duty, 
which are more likely to lead to courts- 
martial than promotion. If they are not 
actually shot-proof, they are virtually 
immortal, and they rise rapidly in the 
service when other men would be broken, 
And yet we are amused, and overper- 
suaded, moreover, to sceptical credulity, 
as in the wonderland of the Arabian 
Nights. For Lever has all the fecundity 
and fertility of the Oriental raconteur. 
His Maurice Quills, his Monsoons, his 
O’Shaughnessys, his jovial priests of the 
old school, and their frolicsome parish- 
ioners, like Micky Free, are equally rich 
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in reminiscences, —as all the reminis- 
cences are illustrative of mad customs 
and strange manners, and point their 
moral, such as itis. Thenlookat the rich 
humor of the Dodd correspondence, an 
improved imitation of Humphry Clinker, 
which is saying a great deal for it. 
Of course Kenny Dodd contrives to live 
like a prince on the Continent on the ham- 
pered rent-roll of an Irish squireen; yet 
how wisely he discusses life and politics 
in the midst of his extravagances, and 
what capital stories he has to tell!—as 
the anecdote of the two “decent men” 
who had been delegated by a secret soci- 
ety to shoot him; who satisfactorily an- 
swered the question as to “ how much they 
would take to let him live,” and whom he 
amicably accompanied to the borders of 
his property, talking over the crops and 
the turns of the markets. As for the 
latest novels, they have sobered in their 
style, though there is always the underflow 
of the old drollery; but like the sermon in 
“ Gil Blas,” that smacked of the apoplexy, 
we have a sense that they are weighted 
with the gout and the gravel. 

It is a very long way from Lever to 
George Eliot —from Harry Lorrequer to 
Silas Marner; andacomparison, or rather 
a contrast of the two, serves to illustrate 
the extraordinary range in the varieties of 
irresistible humor. In almost equal meas- 
ure with Scott and Balzac, George Eliot 
had the Shakespearian gift of genius which 
enables a writer to exchange minds with 
his characters. Considering her age, her 
sex, her upbringing, and her education, 
we can understand her identifying herself 
with “the aunts” in the “ Mill on the 
Floss.” But what does astound us is 
the inimitable vratsemblance of such a 
Teniers-like scene as that of the rustic 
conviviality at the Rainbow, where the 
farrier, the butcher, and Mr. Macey, the 
clerk, discuss parochial matters in general, 
and the Red Durham and ghosts in par- 
ticular. We might fancy she had been 
under the table taking shorthand notes. 
Assuredly she had not much in common 
with a Bob Jakin. Yet what can be more 
natural than the aspirations of Bob’s early 
ambition, though the horizon was destined 
to‘expand indefinitely —“ I’d sooner bea 
rot-catcher nor anything —I would. The 
moles is nothing to the rots. But, Lors! 
you mun ha’ ferrets. Dogs is no good.” 
Mrs. Poyser is a wonderful example of 
the power of teaching by parable and fa- 
miliar metaphor. There is practical phi- 
losophy in all she says, as there are human 
nature and consistency in all she does. 
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The scene in which she gives the squire 
a piece of her mind is at least as good as 
anything in “ Adam Bede.” And the ap- 
propriate remark with which she caps it is 
as good as anything in the ludicrous scene 
— “I’ve had my say out, and I shall be 
the easier for it all my life. There’s no 
pleasure i’ living if you’re to be corked 
up forever, and only dribble your mind out 
by the sly like a leaky barrel.” We may 
be pardoned for remembering with pleas- 
ure that among the treasure-troves of new 
and retiring talent which delighted the late 
editor of “ Maga,” the manuscripts of the 
“Scenes of Clerical Life” were the most 
delightful. They were the beginning of the 
long literary connection which changed, 
after the dropping of the author’s veil, 
into close personal friendship. ‘ Amos 
Barton,” in especial, is absolutely crowded 
with humorous portraiture. The gather- 
ing of the clergy round Mr. Ely’s hospita- 
ble table is a group by a literary Van der 
Helst which surpasses its companion pic- 
ture of the immortal Yorkshire curates in 
“Jane Eyre.” 

We might ramble on indefinitely in 
Great Britain, without crossing either the 
Channel or the Atlantic, but we must bring 
these desultory reminiscences to a close. 
Yet it would be the height of ingratitude 
to ignore our familiar friend, Anthony 
Trollope. Speaking personally, no novel- 
ist has given us greater pleasure; for 
we had got the Waverley novels literally 
by heart at an age when the memory is as 
susceptible as itis tenacious. Humor is 
scarcely Trollope’s strong point; he 
shines, of course, rather in the realization 
at 1 idealization of domestic incident and 
in the easy elaboration of the every-day 
social types. Yet Trollope’s quietly hu- 
morous face was the key to his manner of 
writing; and all his books, not excepting 
the melancholy “ Macdermots of Bally- 
cloran,” are enlivened by the spirit of fan 
and gaiety. Even when Trollope’s folks 
are the reverse of humorous themselves, 
they may be the unconscious cause of 
endless humorous situations, as in the 
case of the henpecked Bishop of Barches- 
ter, and the domineering Mrs. Proudie. 
So we have the sedate Mr. Harding, inno- 
cent as any child, when he comes up to 
London to interview his counsel, dropping 
in to the deserted night-house in the Hay- 
market, with its scent of cigar-smoke and 
unholy shellfish, as a suitable place to 
have a quiet, clerical chop. So we have 
the pompous Dr. Filgrave—a capital 
name by the way— moving mirth by his 
anger when worsted and humiliated in 
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single combats with Dr. Thorne in the 
sick-rooms at Greshambury and Boxall 
Hill. But when Trollope does lay himself 
out to be more decidedly comical, he not 
unfrequently succeeds admirably. In his 
gallery of celebrities there are few superior 
to the great Mr. Moulder in “Orley 
Farm,” with his abiding sense of the 
dignity of his commercial vocation, and 
his patriotic predilection for doubleproof 
British brandy, which he possibly carries 
to an extreme. 

Mr. Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone” is a 
wonderful book, fotus, teres, rotundus, 
and all the rest of it. Though historical, 
the history is comparatively modern, and 
deals, moreover, with the manners of pic- 
turesquely Conservative counties. It en- 
joyed, also, the rare good fortune of found- 
ing the most improbable sensation upon 
actual facts. But what carries us along 
the Doone trail and up to distant London 
almost as pleasantly as the good company 
of the truculent Carver and the freeboot- 
ing Tom Fagus, and the ferocious judge 
of the Bloody Circuit, is the excellent 
fellowship of plain John Ridd himself. 
His dry, native wit, his quaint colloquial- 
isms and forms of expression, his simple 
and original fashion of regarding things, 
his shrewdly instinctive perception of 
subtle character, the presence of mind that 
never fails him, with the mighty power of 
thews and sinews that are in reserve be- 
hind the iron nerve, make up a personality 
that would seem phenomenal had we not 
known “ Jan” as a boy and watched with 
Mr. Blackmore his slow but sure develop- 
ment. Our older friend Sam Weller is a 
brilliant freak of the fancy. John Ridd is 
a child of nature, and a genuine son of 
Devon, though certainly nature has been 
singularly kind to him. 





From The Scottish Review. 
THE CESSION OF HELIGOLAND. 


THOsE who have been prophesying 
every kind of “surrender to Germany,” 
will not fail to note in Lord Salisbury’s 
despatch, issued June 17th, to Sir Edward 
Malet, that we propose to give our neigh- 
bors in east Africa considerably less than 
they demand of us. 

Beginning, then, with the principle that 
we claim the land where rights have been 
acquired by Pritish settlements, Lord Sal- 
isbury has made out to the satisfaction of 
the German government that the region 
towards the south of Lake Tanganyika, 
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between the Stevenson Road, the Nyassa 
Lake, and the Congo State, so far as it 
comes north of the eleventh degree of 
south latitude is to fall under our influ- 
ence. England obtains a recognition of 
her protectorate over Zanzibar, and what 
is of great importance, all the Witu dis- 
trict to the north-east of the British East 
African Company’s territory is ceded to 
us. With the possession of Witulana, 
England has the control westward of the 
Italian protectorate in Abyssinia from the 
first degree of southern latitude to the 
borders of Egypt. The W'tu coast line 
alone is two hundred miles in length, and 
the protectorate had only recently been 
assumed by Germany. The possession 
of this new territory ought to quicken the 
somewhat sleepy activities of the British 
East African Company. We must hear 
no more of their wishing to throw up the 
whole business in disgust, as has been 
sometimes obscurely hinted of late. With 
free access to the northern half of Lake 
Victoria, to Uganda, and to the north, Sir 
William Mackinnon’s company ought to 
make itself a powerful influence for good 
in that part of the world. At the same 
time, satisfactory arrangements are in 
progress for the final mapping out of 
the frontier between Damaraland and 
Ngamiland. Against all these advantages 
what have we to place on the opposite 
scale? Ostensibly, a small matter, the 
transfer of an island, one-fifth of a square 
mile in superficial area, to Germany. Un- 
fortunately, Heligoland, as its name im- 
ports, is a holy island, and there is no 
arguing with sentiment, religious or other. 
In the old days the Angli used to go over 
to the sacred spot to offer sacrifices to the 
goddess Hertha, to whom a shrine was 
there dedicated. But in itself the connec- 
tion between the little Frisian island and 
Great Britain is extremely slight, and is 
not even sacred by long prescription. 
Zanzibar and Wituland remain as a set-off 
to Heligoland. Now, the island of Zanzi- 
bar is the centre of the whole trade of east 
Africa, and is in constant communication 
with Bombay; and the possession of 
Wituland frees us from any European 
competitor in the trade routes towards the 
north and towards the Nile. 

There is no particular reason for giving 
Heligoland up to Germany, so long as all 
that could be urged in favor of such con- 
cession was the existence of a German 
sentiment on the subject which was dia- 
metrically opposed to our own. When, 
however, we obtain such important spheres 
of influence in east Africa in exchange 
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for so small a transfer, we cannot but think 
that the obstinate desire to retain an 
island which is likely, in the course of 
years, to become a sandbank, is nothing 
more than the determination to surrender 
a reality and grasp at a shadow. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, has long desired 
the acquisition of an island which is so 
near the Elbe, and the price which she 
has now offered for it seems amply to 
justify the bargain entered upon by her 
Majesty’s ministers. For it must not be 
forgotten that even if German resources 
are unequal to the establishment of a vast 
empire in Africa, it was almost possible 
for German antagonism there to hinder 
the development of British enterprise to 
an enormous, and even prohibitive, degree. 
All idea of this is removed by the present 
agreement, and in future Great Britain, 
the only possible dominant power of the 
future in Africa, may rely on the sym- 
pathy and even co-operation of the State, 
which is her nearest and most powerful 
neighbor there. 

That Germany could make Heligoland 
a useful fortress by spending upon it 
about one million sterling, is probable 
enough, but the admission does not take 
us very far. Is our possession of Malta 
or Mauritius to depend upon the result of 
a Plébiscite? If not, on what grounds is it 
held that our retirement from Heligoland 
for imperial reasons is to be conditional 
upon the willingness of its handful of 
inhabitants to release us from our duties? 
Care, however, has been taken to deprive 
the present inhabitants of substantial 
grounds for dissatisfaction by securing for 
them immunity from compulsory service 
in the German army or navy. 

It is said that had Germany possessed 
Heligoland in 1870, the blockade of the 
Elbe and Weser by the French fleet in 
the early part of the war would have been 
impossible. 

It must, to be useful in protecting the 
German rivers from blockade, support a 
naval force capable of operating against 
the blockaders. But then the rivers them- 
selves are capable of doing this; and 
whatever naval force is stationed at Heli- 
goland must be withdrawn from the rivers. 
All that history tells us about these out- 
lying fortifications in the midst of a hostile 
sea, is that they fall as soon as they are 
attacked by the power commanding the 
sea. Cases strictly analogous to Heligo- 
land are found in Goree, an “ impregnable 
military position,” which surrendered at 
least seven times to the power command- 
ing the surrounding water; and the Dia- 
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mond Rock, six miles from the French 
port of Port Royal, in Martinique. This 
rock was seized and fortified by the British 
in January, 1804, and was held as long as 
we remained in command of the sea, but 
it fell as soon as Villeneuve took the com- 
mand of the sea there in June, 1805. 
Heligoland consists of a Rock Island, a 
mile long, and of a Sand Island, which 
can accommodate in summer some two 
thousand holiday-makers from the Conti- 
nent. Till the year 1720 this sandy dune 
was connected with the main rock, but the 
fierce gales of that stormy winter broke 
down the link, or what the Heligolanders 
called de waa/, and about a mile of com- 
paratively deep water now rolls between. 
A tradition still exists that Heligoland and 
Schleswig-Holstein were in former times 
joined together, and that many hundred 
years ago people walked from Holstein to 
Heligoland, across the sands, in a day. 
Heligoland, in ancient spelling Helgoland, 
or Hertha Isle, had belonged to Denmark 
since the time of “ Othére, the old sea 
captain who dwelt in Helgoland,” in the 
reign of King Alfred of England; but in 
the general spoliation of this much- 
wronged country in the beginning of the 
present century, it was taken from the 
Danes by England, and together with the 
whole Danish fleet, converted to our own 
use. It was confirmed to us by the Treaty 
of Kiel in 1814, since which time it has 
remained uninterruptedly in our posses- 
sion, not however without many angry and 
covetous eyes being fixed upon it, and 
many negotiations and propositions for its 
exchange made by a long line of German 
chancellors. Heligoland forms one of 
those Frisian islands of the North Sea 
which formed the cradle of our race. 
Most of these islands were secured by 
Prussia in her annexation of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and if it suffer the same fate, 
Heligoland will but go the way of the 
Frisian world. From the harbor of Sylt, 
according to local tradition, Hengist sailed 
to the conquest of Britain. The storms of 
fourteen hundred years have washed Hen- 
gist’s harbor out of recognition, but the 
tradition has defied their ravages. There 
is a lighthouse on the island of Sylt, but 
I think it was unlighted during the war in 
1864. The Fohr Islands have been, with 
Heligoland, the resort of multitudes of 
bathers from all parts of Austria and Ger- 
many for years. French visitors, often to 


the extent of nine hundred, come here 
during the season for the fresh, salt 
breezes and excellent bathing. 

The greatest attraction of the short 
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season in Heligoland is the illumination 
of the coasts and caves, which takes place 
in August. The sight is said to be one 
of indescribable beauty, and it is wit- 
nessed by nearly the whole population, 
who row in procession from point to point, 
headed by the police boat and the gov- 
ernor’s barge. The police are apparently 
retained for this duty alone, for they have 
little to do at any other season of the year. 
Fishermen, pilots, bird-skin and feather- 
dressers, muff-makers, together with lodg- 
ing-house keepers, form the population of 
Heligoland. The governor is said to be 
as autocratic as the czar within his mod- 
est limits; and the national debt —for to 
be strictly accurate, the island is not 


language, which is unwritten, is generally 
called Frisian, but is pronounced by the 
learned to be Anglo-Saxon; not so sur- 
prising, inasmuch as the neighboring 
countries of Schleswig and Holstein were 
inhabited by Saxons, who were subdued 
by the emperor Charlemagne in the ninth 
century. 

There are neither horses nor cows on 
the island of Heligoland, a few goats only 
being kept, whose extremely unpleasant 
milk is sold at a fabulous price. There 
are no roads, but the clean little toy-like- 
looking lodging-houses, bright as paint 
and whitewash can make them, are popped 
down on the velvet turf anywhere, to all 
appearance, and without foundation. They 
are all of one story, and everything is sac- 
rificed to compactness; otherwise in the 
fierce tvinds which assail and occasionally 
cover the island with driving sea-foam, the 
houses would be literally blown over the 
cliffs. It is the sea, the sea, and nothing 
but the sea, at Heligoland. There are few 
trees, no running water, no ruins, but an 
extraordinary width of sea view, seen as 
from the deck of a gigantic ship. There 
is no harbor — passengers are pulled 
ashore in boats. The only romantic asso- 
ciations are a ghost, believed to represent 
a person in. orders and of the Lutheran 
persuasion, and a sort of sub-population 
of eifin people, who live under the Treppe, 
or steps that lead to the summit of the 
rock. Heavy storms of hurricane force 
sweep over the bare, unprotected island 
for weeks together, only to be succeeded 
by thick, rolling sea fog, wet as rain. 
Heligoland is the favorite resting-place 
for those vast flights of woodcock which 
in the month of October, leave the fast 
fading forests and bare rye-fields of Nor- 
way and Sweden, where they have hatched 





out their young and fattened the young 
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birds upon the resinous shoots of larch 
and succulent bilberries of the north. Not 
only do the woodcock congregate in great 
yg on this island, but enormous 
ights .of chaffinches, buzzards, hedge- 
sparrows, jays, and Lapland buntings. 

In conclusion I would remark that 
Britain is giving up an island only half 
the size of Hyde Park. 

ANDREW T. SIBBALD. 


From Temple Bar. 
CHRISTMASTIDE AT TANGIER. 


IT is an almost incredible fact that 
within five days’ sail of London one can 
be swiftly transported from the heart of 
civilization, and one may also add from 
the cold and fogs of an English winter, to 
a country where primitive Eastern life 
exists intact, and where pure air and clear 
skies speak of health-giving, health-restor- 
ing power. This bright southern spot is 
Tangier, and its climate is without doubt 
an exceptionally fine one ; bracing in win- 
ter without severe cold, warm in summer 
without extreme heat, while long-estab- 
lished residents testify to the entire ab- 
sence of malaria all the year round, and to 
the freedom at sundown from dangerous 
chilliness. 

Sceptical as one may feel, even on land- 
ing, as to a place so highly praised — 
when one sees in every direction groves 
of oranges and lemons in full bearing in 
mid-winter, with bananas and guavas fast 
ripening in January, and when one can 
gather roses of the most delicate kinds, 
geraniums which grow like weeds and 
hedges, heliotrope, double violets, clema- 
tis, magnolias, gardenias, and many hot- 
house flowers in the open air from 
November to March, one begins to believe 
that the commendation is not ill bestowed, 
and that time will probably prove the 
opinion to be a just one. 

Its equable temperature is not, however, 
the sole attraction of Tangier. It is also 
a noted rendezvous for artists; from all 
nations they flock to it in numbers, and 
the town is full of studios where pictures 
for exhibitions in all countries are being 
prepared. 

Nevertheless Tangier, considered from 
an invalid’s point of view, has very serious 
drawbacks, and these arise chiefly from 
its almost totally uncivilized condition, the 
want of well-built houses, and the unmade 
State of the surrounding country. 
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none; macadamized pathways even are 
unknown; neither are there pavements. 
The streets, which are narrow and tortu- 
ous in the extreme, are simply formed by 
rugged stones of all shapes and sizes, that 
seem to have been thrown recklessly down 
without the faintest regard to foothold; 
and the absence of repair in these sin- 
gular highways is one of their chief and 
distinguishing features. 

Drains do not exist, and there are no 
watercourses, so that the accumulated 
mire, which in fine weather dries into 
clotted masses, is after rain converted into 
a greasy slime, with which the prominent 
and irregular stones under foot are cov- 
ered, and the consequent difficulty of 
keeping one’s balance on them can only 
be credited by experience. The whole 
town is filthy toadegree; poisonous odors 
meet one at every turn, and the continual 
exhibitions of poverty and suffering that 
one comes across are most distressing to 
behold. 

In the country, sandy paths between the 
villages, or caravan tracks from one dis- 
trict to another, are the only indications 
of the route; and even for equestrians this 
absence of roads is a great disadvantage, 
for in wet weather the ground becomes so 
heavy that in many places it is almost 
impassable. 

The only means of getting about with 
any comfort, however, is to ride, and resi- 
dents generally keep their own horses, 
mules, or donkeys. Very fair barbs can 
be obtained from the interior, but the 
horses that are to be had in and about 
Tangier are generally at the best but big 
ponies, and most of them are weedy, mis- 
erable-looking specimens. The market- 
place is well stocked with animals for hire, 
but the much-worn flat “packs” of the 
donkeys and the high-peaked crimson 
cloth saddles of the mules are more char- 
acteristic of the country than suggestive 
of cleanliness or comfort, and one is in- 
clined to admire rather than to commit 
oneself to a mount. 

Before, however, describing further this 
strange little southern nook, so near to 
England and yet so essentially different 
from it, so thoroughly Eastern in its whole 
tone — in thought, manners, customs, and 
religion —I ought to state that our jour- 
ney from civilization to barbarism was not 
wholly unattended with difficulty, and that 
the difficulties began from the civilized 
starting-point. Unpunctuality, that thief 
of time all the world over, laid the founda- 
tion of our small troubles. Our vessel, 
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the Paquet line, which was advertised to 
leave Gibraltar at noon, did not sail until 
three hours later, and the consequence 
was that we did not reach Tangier till 
after dark, instead of arriving, as we ought 
to have done, in broad daylight. 

It was past seven o’clock, on the even- 
ing of November 30th, when after a very 
stormy passage we dropped anchor in the 
Bay, and whistled for the sanitary officer 
to come and give us leave to land. 

The time being over for his performing 
this service in the regular course of duty, 
we were told that it was customary for 
passengers in similar cases to combine in 
offering a fee for the gratuitous benefit 
rendered them; and though we felt that 
it was not our fault that this fee was 
necessary, the utter hopelessness of re- 
monstrance, and our anxiety to get on 
shore, caused us speedily to acquiesce in 
the arrangement. 

Impatiently we watched for the gleam 
of the lantern in the boat that should 
bring this longed-for gentleman to our 
rescue, and at last, below the many lights 
in the town, some uncertain rays were 
seen to quiver and flicker on the edge 
of the water, and we were told that he was 
coming. Having arrived, he at once gave 
the steamer a clean bill of health, and 
departed. Terms had then to be agreed 
upon with the boatmen who had come to 
take us ashore, and who, being Jews, 
were exorbitant, and after asking fares 
that were simply ridiculous, ended by 
extracting two dollars apiece from each 
passenger, which, considering the short 
distance they had to take us, was a bargain 
they did not lose by. 

Twenty minutes’ row, through a chop- 
ping sea and heavy surf, brought us toa 
primitive jetty, for which we learnt after- 
wards we ought to have been more grateful 
than perhaps at the time we had felt, as 
but shortly before the only means of land- 
ing had been to bestride some stalwart 
native, and cling tightly to his neck as he 
waded through the waves, 

To get our baggage through the Custom 
House that night was out of the question ; 
all the officials had departed, and the man 
left in charge had authority only to lock 
up our boxes until the morrow. We were 
allowed to take only handbags with us, and 
with what they contained had to content 
ourselves as best we could. Entering the 
town in the dark it was then impossible 
to note anything as to the outside life of 
the place —the narrow by-street leading 
to the Continental Hotel, for which we 
were bound, was almost deserted, and as 
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we stumbled along by the dim light of a 
dirty lantern it was difficult enough to 
avoid not only the many holes with which 
the road abounded, but the heaps of earth 
and rubbish which one constantly came 
upon unexpectedly. 

Suddenly a door opened, and to our 
unutterable amazement a palatial mansion 
broke upon our view. The contrast to 
the gloom and semi-savage condition of 
things behind us was bewildering; the 
transformation scene was like a page out 
of the “ Arabian Nights.” At the end of 
a long, well-lighted corridor paved with 
Carrara marble appeared a brilliant hall, 
from which ascended a wide staircase. 
Servants and employés of several nations 
were in attendance, and the whole place 
was alive with well-ordered bustle and 
animation. Moors in scarlet jackets and 
white turbans waited for orders; native 
porters in dark burnouses and bright-col- 
ored slippers carried luggage to and fro; 
even an English waiter in broadcloth and 
white tie was seen hurrying towards the 
salle & manger, while a dapper little Jew, 
in Turkish costume, accompanied by the 
landlord, came forward to receive us. 

The regular fable a@’héte was over, 
but dinner was nevertheless excellently 
served ; the cooking was first-rate and the 
table prettily laid out; Eastern-looking 
plants were used for decoration, and there 
was an air of comfort and refinement in 
all the appointments that after our long 
and fatiguing day was doubly acceptable. 

The rooms we had chosen looked out 
upon the Bay, and immediately below them 
was the Custom House, with a long, narrow 
strip of shore in frontsof it; and the con- 
sequence of this aspect was that next 
morning I was awakened early by the noise 
of many voices, all apparently shouting, 
remonstrating, arguing, and quarrelling at 
one and the same moment. I ran to the 
window, and flung open the venetians to 
ascertain the cause of excitement. Noth- 
ing whatever was taking place but the 
unlading of the vessel that had brought 
us in the previous evening and two smaller 
steamers which were near her. The scene 
nevertheless was wonderfully fascinating. 

It was the first of December, and the 
hour about six A.M. The sun, which 
had not long risen, was already a dazzling 
ball of glory, and blinding rays of light 
and warmth were pouring on to the beach. 

Natives in many varieties of costume 
were wading backwards and forwards be- 
tween the shore and the boats that had 
brought the cargo from the vessels, carry: 
ing bales and boxes, either piled on their 
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backs or poised on their heads, to the 
Custom House. 

Some wore loose cotton shirts, and wide 
trousers reaching only to the knee, with 
white turbans or the Turkish fez on their 
heads. Others were wrapped in jed/a- 
diyas (the native Moorish cloak) with.its 
long, peaked hood either drawn carelessly 
up or hanging down their backs, and all 
were barelegged. The wildest confusion 
appeared to prevail — from a distant point 
of view every one seemed struggling to 
possess himself of what another had got 
hold of, and how any regularity could have 
ensued as to payments it was impossible 
to imagine; yet porterage on the shore is 
a lucrative business, the men sometimes 
earning seven or eight shillings a day. 
When I could summon resolution to leave 
the window I rang for early breakfast, after 
which we sallied forth to inspect the town. 

The sky was cloudless, but the wind 
was bitterly cold; and when we turned 
into the streets which were in shade, we 
could have believed ourselves to be in En- 
gland on a November morning. Winter 
clothing would have been thoroughly ac- 
ceptable, and we thought with regret of 
the thick coats and cloaks we had left 
behind, under the mistaken impression 
that Tangier was all warmth and glow. 
Picking our way through the steep, narrow 
streets, however, left us but little leisure 
to reflect even on the cold. To keep one’s 
feet and at the same time to steer clear of 
the mixed multitude of men and animals 
that thronged the wey, hustling and jos- 
tling each other, and coming with an 
inadvertent bump, now and then against 
oneself, occupied one’s whole attention. 
Wretched -looking mules and donkeys 
overladen with wood, stones, charcoal, 
grain, fruits, vegetables, and every sort of 
marketable produce met and passed one 
continually, while the constant cries of 
“ Bahlak ””— “ Take care’”’—from both 
behind and in front were perplexing in the 
extreme. 

All up the main street, on either side the 
way, handsome Moors, many of them per- 
fect Othellos, either already at work, or 
exhibiting their wares, sat cross-legged in 
their little box-like shops, whose snug 
pent roofs sheltered them from the out- 
side glare — the many-colored fabrics that 
were exposed for sale either piled in 
heaps right and left or hanging in the 
doorway. 

Leather work of all kinds abounded; 
shoemakers were busy with brilliantly 
dyed skins making gorgeous slippers — 
bright yellow, arsenic green, and crimson 
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being the favorite colors; and leather 
cushions too, of all hues, were being elab- 
orately embroidered with bright silks, and 
gold and silver thread. In other shops 
Jewish tailors were braiding robes of cloth 
and velvet, and through the doors and 
windows of various bazaars the most cas- 
ual glances revealed Moorish ornaments 
of quaint and curious design. In the 
midst of all these Eastern surroundings 
one suddenly experienced the pleasurable 
sensation of “one step nearer home” b 
coming unexpectedly upon the Englis 
post-office, and a few doors more brought 
us to a chemist, whose well-stocked shop 
reassured one as to timely aid in case of 
need. 

Provision shops and general stores pre- 
sided over by Moors and Jews were inter- 
spersed among the native haberdashers, 
and at the further end of the street, neara 
fine old Moorish gateway, were numbers 
of little rickety tables, so frail-looking that 
it was a marvel they were not continually 
overturned, on which all manner of awful- 
looking sweetmeats, that none surely but 
a heathen could appreciate, were spread 
out for sale. 

Leaving the town one emerged, through 
the last and outer gateway in the south 
wall, into the Soko, or general market- 
place, a large open space several acres in 
extent, where twice a week, every Sunday 
and Thursday, the produce of all the 
neighboring villages is bought and sold, 
and on these days the Soko presents a 
busy scene. 

Cattle strangely resembling the rough, 
shaggy shorthorns of the Highlands are 
there in dozens; and camels that have 
brought burdens from afar the day before 
stand aside in a quarter by themselves, 
patiently munching their scanty fodder, 
and waiting to be driven home again. 

Poultry and egg sellers squat everywhere 
on the wet, miry ground — protected from 
it by merely a few leafy branches — with 
their wares spread out before them on 
little mats. Professional story-tellers take 
advantage of the crowd to relate marvel- 
lous tales that are listened to with breath- 
less interest ; and it is a curious sight to 
behold a tall, gaunt figure, clad in a flow- 
ing robe, standing with arm uplifted and 
spectre-like finger outstretched, frantically 
gesticulating to a riveted audience, now 
and then heightening the effect of his nar- 
rative by bringing down his hand with 
well-timed blows upon a tambourine. 

I have been told that one of the clever- 
est faculties of these narrators is to wind 
up their hearers to the most exciting point, 
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which they then suddenly withhold until 
the tambourine, which at that moment goes 
round, returns to them satisfactorily laden, 
when the tale is completed. 

One of the most distressing sights in 
Tangier, as in most Eastern places, is the 
number of beggars that one constantly 
meets; but here the painful feeling is 
increased by knowing that many of these 
unfortunate people are victims of punish- 
ments which, if not as frequent now as 
formerly, were very much in vogue a short 
time since. 

The government finding it expensive to 
keep thieves in prison, simplified matters 
by burning out the eyes, or severing the 
tendons of the unfortunate culprits, so 
that they were rendered either blind or 
lame for life, after which they were set at 
liberty. 

In other cases a punishment which was 
commonly applied to women was to cut 
off the nose; but this, I am told, besides 
being a punishment, was an expression of 
the wrath, just or unjust, of a jealous hus- 
band, and that many of the sadly mutilated 
faces I have caught sight of under imper- 
fectly concealing cloaks, are the result of 
vindictive feeling, for which perhaps there 
was no occasion. 

A remarkably handsome old man who 
was hamstrung by order of the judge, in 
the way I have described, now always sits 
begging on the steps of a rich Jew’s house 
in the centre of the main street. 

Directly we saw him I dubbed him 
“the King of the Beggars,” for in spite of 
his being a beggar with one leg hopelessly 
contracted, he has a most commanding ap- 
pearance and seems to live royally. 

His features are magnificent, and there 
is wonderful power in his face, though I 
am bound to say that his expression is 
that of Mephistopheles. He wears a high- 
pointed fez, with a large white turban 
twisted round it, a blue cloak, or caftan, 
wide white trousers, and red leather slip- 
pers, and is always scrupulously clean; 
indeed his “ get-up” is perfect. His fin- 
gers are covered with brass rings, and 
numerous brass chains hang round his 
neck. He never fails todemand alms in a 
loud and authoritative voice of every well- 
dressed passer-by, and if refused he glares 
ferociously, a terrible light gleaming from 
his dark eyes, and remonstrates lustily in 
injured and indignant tones. The major- 
ity of beggars, however, have anything 
but the mien carried by this dignified old 
reprobate ; they are craven, though im- 
portunate, and many of them are ema- 
ciated with hunger and disease. 
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Among the upper ten of the Europeans 
in Tangier there is a vast deal of sociabil- 
ity, including not only an endless round 
of calls, and occasional ¢hés dansants, but 
dinners, dances, and musical soirées ; par- 
ties being especially frequent at Christmas 
time. 

The energetic manner in which these 
evening entertainments were pursued 
struck me at first with much amazement; 
for as there are no roads, it follows as a 
matter of course that there are no vehi- 
cles ; and the only way of going out, even 
at night, is to use either one’s own feet, or 
those of some four-footed animal. The 
first night that I went out to dinner was as 
fine and bright as a night could be, but it 
was early in December, and bitterly cold. 
The stars shone gloriously and the air 
was crisp and keen, with a keenness that 
at midnight was due to two degrees of 
frost. I rode a capital donkey, and in a big 
cloak was tolerably snug, though in a 
thin, decolletée dress it was impossible to 
make oneself warm. We were bound for 
the British Legation, the residence of our 
minister, Kirby Green, Esq., where we 
passed a most delightful evening. 

A stalwart guide, lantern in hand, strode 
ahead, and the ground being hard and dry 
the gentlemen of the party followed on 
foot. The town presented quite a differ- 
ent appearance from that which I had 
known in the daytime, and looked still 
more picturesque than it had done then. 

Most of the shops were shut, but prep- 
arations were being made for a great 
festival that was at hand, and numbers of 
provision stalls prettily lighted by colored 
lamps and wax tapers were being served 
by Moors and Jews, who looked ghostly 
and phantom-like in long white cloaks and 
dark blue gaberdines. 

The noise and confusion of the day had 
vanished, and although the scene was ani- 
mated, there was a hushed murmur and a 
subdued sound of quiet business that ac- 
corded well with the stillness of the night. 
When we returned about three hours later, 
this market was over, all lights were out, 
and save for an occasional figure that our 
lantern revealed, asleep on a doorway or 
in some deep recess, there was no sign of 
life in the streets. 

The next time that we went out, how- 
ever, the heavens did not smile upon us 
as at first, and it was then that the possible 
difficulties of sociabilities in Tangier re- 
vealed themselves in full. The evening 
was very stormy; a strong wind blew, 
bringing up driving scuds of rain, and the 
ground was soaked. 
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The gale in fact was so high that, re- 
gardless of costumes, we were obliged to 
wrap tightly up, and go down to the stables 
to mount. 

When we emerged our mules could 
scarcely be persuaded to start, and we had 
not gone many yards before they were al- 
most up to their knees in a perfect slough 
of despond. 

Further on, the path took us up a little 
hill, and there the wind, from‘ which we 
had been a little sheltered in the hollow, 
was in full play, and the lantern being sud- 
denly blown out, we were left in total 
darkness. The night was intensely black, 
and as the road was the roughest of the 
rough, and in the midst of it were several 
large bricked-up wells (belonging to an old 
Roman aqueduct), rising several feet 
above the ground, the probability of com- 
ing to grief by going on in the darkness 
seemed imminent. Our guide, however, 
was unexpectedly equal to the occasion. 
Whipping a box of matches out of his 
pocket he succeeded, after a few unsuc- 
cessful attempts, in relighting the lantern, 
and we reached our destination in safety. 

Obstacles such as these, however, hap- 
pily did not arise to hinder the Christmas 
festivities; there was a lovely fortnight of 
bright sunshine by day and clear skies by 
night, and the cold, which was unusual, 
was never allowed to stand in the way. 

Among many and minor gaieties, the 
ball of the season took place at the Span- 
ish Legation, on the 21st of December, 
and thither we all repaired, after elaborate 
toilettes, either walking or on mules and 
donkeys. All the world was present, and 
the costumes were as lovely as any that 
could have graced a European drawing- 
room, 

Like all Moro-Spanish houses the Lega- 
tion is built with an open square, cr pazzo, 
in the centre, which goes up to the roof, 
where it is enclosed by a skylight, and the 
rooms all open into a wide gallery which 
runs round it. From the basement to the 
roof this Patio was lighted by a pyramid 
of colored lanterns, whose soft light 
glittered in the most bewitching manner 
through dark wreaths and bright flowers 
that were used for decoration. The whole 
house, indeed, was a perfect bower of 
evergreens, the dwarf oak, with its prickly, 
shiny leaf, acting as a capital substitute 
for holly. The ball itself was a great 
success, Dancing was kept up with 
never-flagging spirit till four in the morn- 
ing, a brilliant cotillon affording the great- 
est merriment of the evening. Supper 
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was sumptuous and beautifully served ; 
and the cordiality of our charming hostess 
caused even strangers to feel perfectly at 
ease. 

While speaking of the Christmas fes- 
tivities of Tangier I must not forget to 
describe a Moorish wedding at which I 
had the good fortune to be present. The 
preliminary entertainments went on for a 
week previously, and two days before the 
final ceremony a lady friend and myself 
were taken to the bride’s house to see 
what was then taking place. 

We were heartily welcomed, and imme- 
diately led into the midst of the circle of 
guests. At least fifty women were con- 
gregated together, with (according to the 
Mahomedan rule) never a man among 
them, all squatting either on divans ranged 
round the room, or on matting in the 
middle of the floor. Everybody seemed 
to be jabbering at once, and the confusion 
was immediately increased by the most 
appalling music (accompanied by dancing) 
being struck up in our honor. Various 
kinds of tomtoms boomed forth, tambour- 
ines were shaken, and cymbals clashed; 
and to this deafening tumult several ladies 
of the company got up and moved slowly 
backwards and forwards in fantastic 
forms. When this entertainment had 
gone on for nearly ten minutes we were 
conducted into an inner room, where 
twelve bridesmaids smartly but somewhat 
flimsily dressed, were seated side by side 
on a long divan. 

In a distant corner of the same room, on 
a large old-fashioned four-poster, half-a- 
dozen girls were huddled together, the 
bride elect among them, closely wrapped 
in a white cotton sheet, zealously hidden 
by her companions from the public gaze ; 
and on this bed she had been obliged by 
Moorish custom to pass seven days pre- 
vious to her marriage. 

This peep at the enveloping sheet — 
for I cannot say we saw the bride herself 
— was considered a mark of especial fa- 
vor, and we did our best by signs and with 
a few words of broken Arabic to express 
our appreciation of the unusual kindness. 

Returning to the outer room we were 
entertained with tea strongly flavored with 
peppermint, served on a Tangerine tray 
and poured out into small thin wine- 
glasses, accompanied by cakes very much 
resembling plum dough. As nothing fur- 
ther was to transpire that day but repeti- 
tions of all that had already occurred, we 
took our leave, being warmly invited to 
return on the evening that the wedding 
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was actually to take place, when we 
should have the further privilege of seeing 
the bride herself. 

Accordingly about six o’clock, two days 
later, accompanied by a couple of guides 
carrying lanterns, we retraced our steps 
through highways and byways to the 
same house. This time we were at once 
ushered into the inner room, and there on 
the same bed, but now arrayed in bright- 
colored stuffs much embroidered with 
gold, sat the bride, still surrounded by 
many of her kinsfolk. She was well chape- 
roned, for on one side of her was her own 
mother, and on the other the mother of 
the bridegroom, both holding lighted can- 
dles to show her off. In the course of a 
few minutes, when it was deemed per- 
haps that our curiosity had been suffi- 
ciently excited, a thick silk handkerchief 
which concealed her face was lifted, and 
we were allowed a glimpse of her beauty. 
In truth she was a plain girl, but her get- 
up at any rate was a cause of intense 
admiration to all who had hada hand in it. 
She was highly and somewhat coarsely 
painted, and the edges of her eyelids 
were blackened with kohl. 

She sat motionless as a statue, her 
hands folded before her, and her eyes 
tightly shut in token of maiden modesty, 
nor was she supposed to open them till 
some hours later; though I could not but 
hope that when the handkerchief again 
descended she surreptitiously broke what 
must have been a most irksome rule. 

About nine o’clock a huge box arrived, 
which was then gaily dressed with colored 
hangings, surmounted by a hat and man- 
tle of her own, and into this box she was 
herself finally lifted. The manner in 
which this was accomplished was perhaps 
more extraordinary than any other part of 
the proceedings. A superstition prevails 
that the bride’s foot must not touch the 
ground for a single instant, from the mo- 
ment she leaves the bed in her mother’s 
house on which she has sat in state, until 
she enters the house of her future hus- 
band. To prevent this, ske is conveyed 
to the box on the back of one of her male 
relatives. In this instance her brother — 
a very tall, handsome fellow —- performed 
the quaint office. Advancing to the bed, 
and turning his back to it, he squatted 
down at the side, and his sister got on to 
his back, putting her arms round his neck. 
He then waddled as best he could to the 
box, and the girl wriggled herself into it. 
Thus enclosed she was hoisted on to the 
top of a mule and paraded through the 
town, accompanied not only by all her 
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own friends but by those of her future 
husband, the band also — the hideous din 
of which could be heard for at least a mile 
in any direction—in close attendance. 
Ultimately she was taken to the bride- 
groom’s house, and being there released 
from her temporary prison, the ceremonies 
of the week were ended. Six days after 
her marriage the bride was “at home;” 
and accompanied by some other European 
ladies, we“went to call in state. 

A vast concourse of guests was there, 
and as the family was rich, and one of 
the oldest and most esteemed in Tangier, 
the dresses of the Moorish ladies were 
magnificent. Not only were the fabrics 
exquisite and costly, but the wealth of 
jewelry was superb. Diamonds and em- 
eralds were in profusion, and their massive 
settings, if savoring somewhat of barbaric 
splendor, were glorious to behold. 

Beautifully as all were attired, three 
young girls, who had all been recently 
married, surpassed the rest in the elegance 
of their toilettes, and one of them was 
evidently posing as “a beauty.” The 
principal places of honor among the 
guests were reserved for them, and we 
were told that this was the usual etiquette 
on similar occasions, for les nouvelles 
mariées. 

A most peculiar ceremony then took 
place. In an interval during the continual 
handing of tea and sweetmeats, a freshly 
caught fish was brought in on a plate, and 
laid before the bride; and with her own 
hands, in all her gorgeous attire, she 
cleaned this fish, as a token that she was 
an accomplished housewife, and able to 
provide for the comfort of her husband. 

A fortnight after our arrival at Tangier 
a great festival was held by the Moors in 
honor of the patron saint of the city— 
Sidi Mahomed — whose large white tomb 
stands on rising ground beyond the Soko; 
and almost the whole space between the 
tomb and the south wall, several acres in 
extent, was covered with human beings 
who had come in from all parts of the 
country to be present on the occasion. 

Many thousands must have been there, 
and it was remarked by more than one 
European, that although we were looking 
upon a Mahomedan multitude, the appear- 
ance of the people took one back in 
thought to bygone Biblical times, and 
seemed to bring the Israelites of old forci- 
bly before one’s imagination. 

The scene was not only Eastern, but 
essentially Old-World; the clothing of 
both men and women, which was almost 
entirely colorless, adding vastly to this 
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impression. The men for the most part 
wore the large, whitehooded jellabiyas, 
and the women immense woollen sheets 
called Aazks, in which they were com- 
pletely wrapped, one end being held in the 
hand and drawn over the head and across 
the face to act as a veil. 

These were the spectators, and as the 
statuesque figures moved to and fro ex 
masse, or squatted closely together on the 
ground, or formed groups apart, some sit- 
ting, others standing by them —all intent 
on watching the various fantasias, but all 
orderly and serious of demeanor — one 
could almost have believed one was look- 
ing upon “the Great Congregation,” in 
the time of Moses and Aaron. The cere- 
monies and amusements of the day, more- 
over, were a Curious mixture of antiquated 
religious rites and festivities that could 
only belong to comparatively modern 
times. From an early hour in the morn- 
ing guns were fired off in all directions, 
and one was sometimes startled by a per- 
fect feu de joie; drums resounded, and 
the usual wild music was to be heard on 
all sides. Snake-charmers gathered little 
knots round them and showed off their 
cruel and revolting tricks —the most un- 
inviting confectionery was everywhere 
hawked —beggars clamored loudly for 
alms in the name of Allah; and in the 
very midst of all the crowd bullocks were 
not unfrequently slain at the tombs of 
saints, and the meat was distributed on 
the spot to the poor. 

The chief feature of the day, however, 
was the “Lab el barud,” or “ powder 
play,” in which performance both foot and 
horse soldiery vied with each other in 
feats of skill with firearms. 

The infantry were especially active in 
the display of curious manceuvres with 
their weapons ; the principal exploit being 
to hold their long flintlocks at arm’s 
length above their heads, spin them round 
and round several times in that position, 
and then, throwing them high into the air, 
to catch them again as they descended. 

One could not but tremble sometimes 
as this play went on, for although the 
men were extremely adroit, and while we 
were watching them never missed a 
weapon, we had been told that they so 
overcharge their arms that the slightest 
flaw will often cause them to burst — when 
serious, if not fatal, accidents are apt to 
occur. 

After much of this gun-twirling has gone 
on, the excited fusiliers will suddenly turn 
their rifles downwards, and simultaneously 
discharge the contents into the earth at 
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their feet, after which they immediately 
reload, and the same thing is repeated 
over and over again, wild pirouettings with 
much bounding and leaping being carried 
on the whole time. 

These feats are succeeded later in the 
day by the grander and more imposing 
manceuvres of the cavalry. Tenor twelve 
horsemen, gorgeously apparelled, mounted 
on gaily caparisoned horses, gallop furi- 
ously up the road leading to the tomb of 
the tutelary saint, for a distance of about 
two hundred yards, and at a given signal 
fire off their guns while going at full 
speed ; they then rein in their horses and 
go slowly down the hill again, returning 
time after time to repeat the perform- 
ance, 

The greatest and most sacred day, how- 
ever, of the Moors is the celebration of 
the birth of the prophet Mahomed, which 
with its display of mad fanaticism, and 
its wild and revolting ceremonies, created 
an impression on my mind that will never 
pass away. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, on 
the 15th December, the loud booming of 
drums and the noise of shrill pipes, ac- 
companied by howlings and screechings 
of the most dismal and excited kind, were 
heard from afar, and we were told that the 
Isawas were at hand. 

These Isawas are a sect of fanatics 
from the tribe of Riffians (ruffians would 
be a more appropriate designation), a sav- 
age and untamed race, formerly living on 
the Riff, or seacoast, but who have lat- 
terly taken up their position in a moun- 
tainous district to the south-east, where 
they are almost inaccessible. Their great 
desire is to keep themselves wholly apart 
from the rest of the world, and not even the 
sultan of Morocco nor his soldiery dare 
penetrate into their territory, and the lives 
of Europeans would probably not be safe 
there for an instant. 

Their hatred of the Christian exceeds 
that which even other Mahomedans bear 
us, and at the time of their religious cele- 
brations, even when they come into the 
comparatively civilized parts of the coun- 
try, it would scarcely be prudent to ven- 
ture within their reach. We had been 
warned of this beforehand, and advised 
on no account to go down into the Soko, 
but to witness the proceedings of these 
terrible people from a distance. 

Fortunately the terrace and some of the 
windows of the Villa de France, at which 
we were then staying, looked down upon 
the road they were to pass through, so 
we stationed ourselves in favorable posi 
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tions and awaited whatever might tran- 
spire. 

Over the hill they came in wild confu- 
sion, a mixed multitude of men and wom- 
en, far exceeding in number those that 
had assembled for the previous festival, 
and, fortunately for us, in an open space 
just below the hotel they made their first 
halt. 

The principal actors, between twenty 
and thirty, though the number varied ac- 
cording to the inspiration of the moment, 
formed themselves into a square, and com- 
menced a frenzied dance. With heads 
uncovered, their long black hair waving 
wildly in the wind, they tossed themselves 
hither and thither, throwing their bodies 
violently backwards and forwards, keeping 
up a fiendish yelling the whole time, and 
every now and then breaking out into the 
wildest shouts. Suddenly they ceased, 
and, surrounded by all the crowd, and fol- 
lowed by the tomtoms and pipes, above 
which their voices were distinctly heard, 
they rushed on into the Soko, and there 
began the whole scene over again. I was 
watching them intently through good 
binoculars ; and though I had been anx- 
ious to miss nothing, I saw, in the end, 
more than I desired. We had been told 
that it was customary to present them with 
a live sheep, which they tore limb from 
limb, and then and there, in its warm and 
quivering state, devoured. This seemed 
hardly credible, yet as I was looking, I 
distinctly saw, just aftera great rush had 
been made to one spot, where previously 
three men had grovelled on the ground, a 
tall, powerful fellow in a white garment, 
which was dyed from head to foot with 
blood, hold high up above the multitude 
a mangled carcase, which the next instant 
was flung out to the raving crowd. The 
glance had been brief, but sufficient to 
assure me that what I had heard was no 
myth; and as the people dispersed I ob- 
served that the garments of many others 
were also stained with blood. This was 
not the only unfortunate animal that was 
sacrificed that day in the self-same man- 
ner, for these unbridled lunatics continued 
their horrid progress through the whole 
town, repeating their mad dances every 
hundred yards, and on other occasions an 
offering of the like kind was provided for 
them. They did not leave Tangier till 
the afternoon, and I shall never forget an- 
other scene that occurred as they came 
back. A woman, who apparently had not 
joined them before, came tearing down 
the hill in a perfect frenzy, and in her anx- 
iety to be in time for some of the last 
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performances she rushed headlong on, at 
the pace of an Atalanta. Suddenly a long 
scarf which was wound about her waist 
came off and flew into the road; utterly 
unconscious of her loss she sped on, nearly 
knocking over several people in her way, 
and when she reached the returning 
throng she dashed aside even her fellow 
fanatics, and throwing herself into the 
centre of the group surpassed them all in 
her frantic evolutions. The madness of 
her movements knew no bounds; she 
raved like one distraught, and could only 
be compared to a hopeless lunatic. 

Towards the close of the day, when the 
want of some fresh excitement was per- 
haps being felt, some of the Isawas began 
to chase Europeans. A few Spaniards 
who in the course of their day’s work, or 
perhaps to get nearer the scene of action, 
had been loitering about the Soko, were 
pursued by some of the dancers, who 
broke away from their circle, and had they 
not been stopped by some of their own 
priests or makaddams, who fortunately 
saw them, and knew the ill consequences 
that might ensue to themselves were any 
one to be injured, disagreeable conse- 
quences might have resulted. As it hap- 
pened no harm was done, but it may be 
considered fortunate that the visits of 
these terrible sectarians to any of the out- 
lying districts do not occur more than 
once a year. 

These devotees are the followers of a 
Mahomedan saint who took the name of 
Isa, which in Arabic means Jesus ; and in 
the name of our Lord —whom the Ma- 
homedans, strangely enough, hold in rev- 
erence — he claimed to be able to work 
miracles. His followers now profess the 
same power, alleging that they can sever 
arteries, swallow glass and flint, and be 
bitten by poisonous snakes, without re- 
ceiving injury. 

We were much surprised to find aftera 
short acquaintance with Tangier and its 
surroundings how eagerly land within the 
precincts of the town is being bought up 
by Europeans. The sultan, who opposes 
the entrance of all foreigners, will not sell 
an inch of his territory, but such freehold 
ground as is held by the Moors is often 
disposed of by them, and finds ready pur- 
chasers. A resident who bought a great 


deal of land here sixteen years ago told 
me that the value is now (literally not fig- 
uratively) ten times as great as it was then, 
and that it is still rapidly rising. The soil is 
wonderfully fertile, and will grow any kind 
of cereal without the least trouble, and 
water is everywhere plentiful. 


The great 
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drawback to cultivation, however, is that 
exportation is entirely discouraged, and in 
some cases wholly forbidden. The mis- 
conceived idea exists that famine would 
ensue were the produce of the land sent 
away, and the advantages of trade have 
not yet dawned on the understanding of 
the sultan. In spite of this shortsighted 
policy, however, European enterprise is 
fast making itself felt, and manufactured 
goods are driving native produce out of the 
market. 

Manchester and Birmingham wares, and 
French and Algerian knicknacks, which 
are much sought after, not only by the 
rich Moors, but by the wealthy Jews re- 
siding in Tangier, are some of its chief 
imports. Mirrors of all shapes and sizes, 
glass and china ornaments, cheap jewelry, 
and, sad as it is to believe it, imitations of 
Moorish work itself, are largely brought 
into the country. 

The beautiful clothes even of the Arabs, 
which we have been accustomed to prize 
as purely native, are now imitated in our 
own manufactories, and brought over to 
all the large towns of Morocco, where they 
are sold to the people at a far cheaper rate 
than that at which they could buy them if 
made by themselves; and the shops are 
stocked with goods so closely resembling 
Moorish stuffs that it is impossible for the 
ordinary traveller to know which are gen- 
uine and which imported. 

The natives of Morocco, in common 
with most Easterns, are extremely fond of 
dyeing not only their hair, but their hands 
and feet, and for this purpose they use 
largely a plant called henna, which grows 
wild all over the country. I have frequently 
seen the hands of women stained in imita- 
tion of lace mittens, and their feet dyed to 
represent red leather slippers, the likeness 
to the latter being so exact, that at first 
sight it was almost impossible to believe 
that shoes were not worn. 

Old people, men especially, endeavor to 
renew a youthful appearance by using 
henna to turn their grey hair red, but from 
the sadly unkempt condition of the head 
itself the result is in general quite the re- 
verse of that which it is intended to pro- 
duce. 

Many colored carpets of curious mosaic 
patterns, the hues of which are beautifully 
blended, are brought in from Rabat, a 
town lying to the north of Mogador, and 
the dye being fast, the carpets can be 
washed with impunity; but of late years 
aniline dyes have been introduced at Casa 
Blanca, where the carpets are also made ; 
and as these dyes will not stand water, 
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should the carpets become wet they are 
immediately spoilt. The Arabs have ex- 
pressed great indignation at this base imi- 
tation of their good work, of which it is 
rapidly lowering the value, and they are 
very anxious that the sultan should forbid 
the importation of the dyes. 

There is no doubt whatever that Mo- 
rocco is a very valuable country, rich not 
only in possessing a most fertile and pro- 
ductive soil, but also much mineral wealth ; 
and were it to come under enlightened 
rule it would assuredly yield a very prof- 
itable return. 

It is a matter of great regret that while 
thirteen European nations, besides Amer- 
ica and the Brazils, are represented by 
resident ministers, these civilized powers 
have but little or no good influence on the 
native government. The Legations in 
Tangier exist nominally to protect the 
subjects belonging to their various coun- 
tries, but it cannot be denied that their 
chief though unacknowledged object is to 
keep each other in check, Morocco being 
too desirable an acquisition for any nation 
to contemplate with satisfaction the pos- 
session of it by another. The time, how- 
ever, is not far distant when great changes 
will assuredly take place. The thin end 
of the wedge has already been introduced, 
and the opening of the telegraph cable 
connecting Tangier with Gibraltar has 
driven that wedge still further home, while 
a railway along the coast is already spoken 
of. The autocratic power of the sultan is 
undeniably on the wane, and many abuses 
which Europeans have, alas, sanctioned 
are being rapidly rectified. 

C. M. SPEEDY. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN 
MEMOIRS, 


I. 
MY POET. 


My father was a literary man and he 
lived in good company, so that even as 
children we must have seen a good many 
poets and remarkable people, though we 
were not always conscious of our privi- 
leges. Things strike children so oddly, 
so partially, and for such unexpected rea- 
sons. They are so busy in early life with 
all that is going on on every side, that 
one person or another person, the visitor 
in the drawing-room, the tortoise-shell cat 
on the garden wall, the cook’s little boy 
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who has come in to partake of cold pud- 
ding, all seem very nearly as important one 
as the other. Perhaps I should not have 
been so much impressed by my first con- 
scious sight of a poet, if I had then 
realized all the notabilities who came to 
our house from time to time. My special 
poet was a Frenchman. I first heard his 
name in London, at a class which I at- 
tended in company with a good many other 
little girls my contemporaries, which class 
indeed still continues, and succeeding gen- 
erations receive the decorations, the prész- 
dences, and the sous présidences, 1 tear I 
personally never attained to. 

My poet was a hairdresser by profes- 
sion and a barber as well. His name was 
Jasmin (Jaquon Jansemin in the dangue 
@’Oc). He was born in 1798 at Agen in 
the south of France, “born,” he writes, 
“of a humpback father and a halting 
mother in the corner of an old street, 
in a crowded dwelling, peopled by many 
rats, on Holy Thursday, at the hour 
when pancakes are tossed.” The hump- 
back father was also a poet in his way, 
and composed songs for the itinerant play- 
ers of the neighborhood. So soon as 
Jasmin could walk he used to accompany 
his father to the booths, but what he liked 
better still was gathering fagots in the 
little islands of the Garonne. “ Bare- 
headed, bare-footed,” he writes, “we 
rowed across the stream. I was not alone, 
—there were twenty of us—there were 
thirty of us. We started at the stroke of 
the midday hour, singing in choir.” In the 
evening the children returned as they had 
left, — “thirty voices chaunting the same 
cadence, and thirty fagots dancing on 
thirty heads.” They were so poor that 
Jaques felt bitterly that his parents could 
not afford to send him to school. One 
day he was playing in the market-place 
when he saw his grandfather carried by to 
the hospital. It was there the Jasmins 
were in the habit of dying. Buta cousin 
taught him to read; he became appren- 
ticed to a barber and prospered in his 
vacation; he was able to save his father 
from the fate of the Jasmins. The good 
hairdresser christened his first poems 
“Les Papillotes,” in honor of his profes- 
sion, “ which songs,” says he, “ brought a 
silver streamlet through my shop,” and 
upon this silver streamlet he floated to 
some better fortunes than were usual to 
his family, so that one day in a fit of poetic 
ardor he broke the terrible armchair in 
which they had all been in the habit of 
being carried to the hospital. Jasmin 
after he became celebrated would never 
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abandon his home or his little shop, but 
from time to time he went for a journey, 
and would come to Paris, where he was 
kindly recognized by other authors more 
fortunate in their worldly circumstances, 
and he would be made to repeat his own 
songs by the great ladies who took him 
up. Chief among them was Lady Elgin, 
who lived in Paris then, and who was a 
good friend to all literary aspirants. Long- 
fellow was also among Jasmin’s admirers, 
and has translated some of his works. 
All-this I have since read in the “ Bio- 
graphie Nationale.” At the class itself we 
learnt some of his lines by heart. I know 
I used to break down in utter confusion 
when my turn came to recite, but at the 
same time I believe I took in a great deal 
more than | had any idea of, as I sat there 
incompetent, wool-gathering, ashamed 
and enchanted all at once. In that long, 
bare room, only ornamented by a large 
map and a border of governesses, there 
came to us many of those impressions 
which are not dates or facts, and which 
don’t, alas! count for good marks, but 
which, nevertheless, are very useful and 
agreeable possessions in after days. We 
used to have delightful French lessons in 
literature and poetry, and I still remem- 
ber the dazzling visions of troubadours 
evoked by our teacher singing amid the 
golden landscapes of the south of France 
as described in the “ Mysteries of Udol- 
pho ;” the poems themselves as he quoted 
them almost seemed to have wings and to 
come flying out of the well-thumbed “ Re- 
cueil.” We had lessons in morality and 
in experience as well as in literature. I 
can still hear M. Roche in his melodious 
voice quoting “de tout laurier un poison 
est l’essence,” and praising the philo- 
sophical aptness of the illustration, which 
seemed to me so splendid that I was 
quite overpowered by it as I went home 
with my governess along South Audley 
Street. There was another heart-rending 
poem about an angel standing by a cradle 
and contemplating its own image in the 
face of the infant, “reflected as in a 
stream.” The angel finally carries away 
the poor baby, and the mother kneels 
weeping by the cradle. It was a sort of 
Christmas card of a poem well suited to 
the sentimental experience of a little girl 
of twelve or thirteen years old, and I 
then and there determined that Reboul 
was my favorite author of all. But there 
were many others besides Reboul. Poor 
André Chenier we were all in love with, 
and Jasmin aforesaid held his own among 
the worthy recipients of that golden flower 
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of poesy which played such an important 
part in our early education, and which 
was (so we learnt) yearly bestowed by the 
inhabitants of Toulouse upon the most 
successful competitors in the art. I used 
to picture the flower itself as a radiant 
quivering object covered with delicate, 
glittering, workmanship. Perhaps nowa- 
days I realize that golden flowers of poesy 
are also bestowed in the south of England, 
—in Waterloo Place, or Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden shall we say ?—round 
golden tokens which are not without their 
own special graces, 

But to return to my memoirs. Our life 
was divided between London and Paris 
where our grandparents dwelt, and with 
whom we spent a part of every year, and 
all these recent studies and experiences 
rushed into my mind one day after our 
return to France again, when my grand- 
mother told me that she had been asked 
to a party at Lady Elgin’s to meet a poet, 
that his name was Jasmin, and that she 
was going to take me with her! My 
heart leapt with excitement ; Jasmin — the 
South —goiden flowers — présidences — 
a grown-up party —the portals of life 
seemed to fly open with those of our Jorte- 
cochére as the carriage, containing my 
grandmother and me in our Sunday best, 
drove off into the dark streets. We were 
escorted down-stairs by the cook, with an 
extra lantern, I remember, and my grand- 
father in his little black silk toque waved 
farewell over the staircase. We started 
expectant, rolling over the rattling stones ; 
we crossed the bridge and saw the dark 
river below us reflecting the lights— I 
remember no stars, but a damp and drizzly 
darkness overhead which for some reason 
added to my excitement. We reached the 
ancient faubourg before very long, where 
the oillamps swung by chains across the 
streets; we turned into the Rue de Va- 
rennes where Lady Elgin lived, and the 
coachman rapped at the great closed gates 
of the house, which opened with a grinding 
sound, and we walked across the court- 
yard. The apartment was on the ground 
floor of a fine melancholy old house 
—when I sometimes read Mr. Henry 
James’s descriptions of mysterious Foeneh 
families living in solemn hotels, this one 
tises up again shadowy and imposing. 

I followed my grandmother in her 
brown velvet gown and her diamond 
brooch into the reception-room. I re- 
member being surprised to find the gay 
world so dark on the whole and talking in 
such a confused and subdued murmur. I 
had expected chandeliers, bursts of laugh- 
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ter, people in masks and dominoes. I had 
taken my ideas from bonbon boxes and 
crackers. But it was evidently all right, 
my grandmother looked greatly pleased 
and animated. I saw her speaking to one 
person and to another in her dignified way 
—her manners were true grandmother’s 
manners, kind, but distant and serious. 
We considered our grandmother a very 
important personage, and I remember feel- 
ing not a little proud of her beauty and 
dignity as we moved along. She was not 
one of your “remains ;” she was a very 
noble-looking old lady, holding her head 
high, and her diamond cap-pin flashed as 
she moved across the room. 

My grandmother looked pleased and 
animated, and when her friends came up 
to speak to her she introduced me to some 
of them. Almost the very first person she 
greeted, but to whom she did not intro- 
duce me, was a handsome, rather roman- 
tic, fashionable-looking gentleman, with a 
quantity of dark hair, and a glass in one 
eye, leaning against the wall by the door 
as we entered. She said a few words as 
we passed, I heard something about “ Lady 
Charlotte,” and then we walked on, and 
presently we came upon another girl, 
younger than myself and very distin- 
guished looking, in a plaid frock, with 
beautiful, shining braids of thick hair, who 
seemed quite at home and used to. the 
house; her mother was a regal-looking 
little woman, with a fine profile and a gold 
crown; I can still see her in a long green 
velvet robe slowly crossing the room; she 
was a well-known person, Mrs. Chapman, 
the celebrated Abolitionist, the friend of 
Harriet Martineau, and the little girl was 
her youngest daughter. While Mrs. Chap- 
man and my grandmother were talking, 
little Anne Chapman, who seemed to 
know most of the people, began telling me 
who they all were. A great many pages 
out of M. Roche’s “ Recueil ” were pres- 
ent. There were all sorts of notable folks 
murmuring to one another in the big 
rooms. “ Who was the gentleman in the 
doorway?” “ Oh, he is Mr. Locker,” said 
little Anne, “he is married to Lady Char- 
lotte — Lady Elgin’s daughter; didn’t I 
know ?—they had only come over from 
England the day before.” “ And which is 
the poet?” said l eagerly. ‘ There he is, 
in the middle of the room,” said the little 
girl, “Oh, where?” said I. “Oh, not 
that!” For suddenly, just under the 
swinging chandelier, I see a head, like the 
figure-head of a ship —a jolly, red, shiny, 
weather-beaten face, with large, round, 
prominent features, ornamented with little 
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pomatumy wisps of hair, and a massive 
torso clothed in a magnificent frilled skirt 
over a pink lining. “Zhat the poet? 
not that,” I falter, gazing at Punchinello, 
high-shouldered, good-humored ! “ Yes, of 
course it is that,” said the little girl, laugh- 
ing at my dismay; and the crowd seems 
to form a circle, in the centre of which 
stands this droll being, who now begins to 
recite in a monotonous voice. 

I can understand French well enough, 
but not one single word of what he is say- 
ing. It sounds perfectly unintelligible, 
something like chi, chou, cha, atchiou, 
atchiou, atchiou/ And so it goes on, and 
on, and on. The shirt frill beats time, 
the monotonous voice rises and falls. It 
leaves off at last, the poet wipes the 
perspiration from his brow; there is a 
moment’s silence, then a murmur of admi- 
ration from the crowd which closes round 
him. 1 see the Punchinello being led up 
to somebody to be thanked and congratu- 
lated; my heart goes down, down; more 
murmurs, more exclamations. The little 
girl is gone, I am all alone with my disap- 
pointment, and then my grandmother calls 
me to her side and says it is time to come 
away. As we move towards the door 
again, we once more pass Mr, Locker, and 
he nods kindly, and tells me he knows my 
father. ‘ Well, and what do you think of 
Jasmin?” he asks, but I can’t answer 
him, my illusions are dashed. As we 
drive off through the streets the rain is 
still falling, the oil-lamps are swinging, we 
cross the bridge once more, but how dull, 
how dark, how sad it all seems! M 
grandmother, sitting upright in the dar 
carriage, says she has spent a very pleas- 
ant evening, and that she is delighted with 
Jasmin’s simplicity and originality. I who 
had longed to see a poet! who had pic- 
tured something so different! I swallowed 
down as best I could that gulp of salt 
water which is so apt to choke us when 
we first take our plunge into the experi- 
ence of life. “He didn’t /ook much like 
a poet, and I couldn’t understand what he 
said,” 1 faltered. 

“Of course you could not understand 
the Jatozs, but have you not enjoyed your 
evening?” said my grandmother, disap- 
pointed. I had the grace to try to speak 
cheerfully. “I liked the little girl very 
much and —and —and I liked talking to 
Mr. Locker, but then he zsn’¢ a poet,” 
said I. 

I can’t help laughing even now as I 
conjure up the absurd little dream of the 
past and the bitterness of that childish 
‘disappointment. How little do we mor- 
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tals recognize our good fortune that comes 
to us now and again in acertain humorous 
disguise. Why, I had been ina world of 
poets! A poet had greeted me, a poet 
had sung to me, I had been hustled by 
poets; there in the crowd (for all I know 
to the contrary) were Lamartine and Cha- 
teaubriand and Girardin and Mérimée, — 
so at least some one who was present on 
this occasion reminds me. And as for 
Frederick Locker, does not his caged 
music —like that of the bird of Wood 
Street —echo along the arid pavements 
with sweetest and most welcome note to 
charm the passers-by as the echoes of 
“London Lyrics” catch their listening 
ear? And the red face was also that of a 
true poet, born to sing his sweet, unpre- 
tending song from a true heart, and to 
bring music into humble places. “A poet 
of the people, writing in his dialect, cele- 
brating public occasions and solemnities,” 
says Ste. Beuve, “ which somehow remind 
one of the Middle Ages; belonging ” (so 
he continues) “to the school of Horace 
and to the school of Theocritus and to 
that of Gray, and to that of all those 
charming, studious inspirations which aim 
at perfection in all their work.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
RURAL REMINISCENCES. 

Say not thou, What is the cause that the former 
days were better than these? for thou dost not enquire 
wisely concerning this. — Eccugs. vii. 10. 

WERE the former days better than 
these? Fewof us would, if we could, go 
back to them ; and yet there is a strange, 
restful charm hanging round the past, a 
fascinating interest in knowing what our 
fathers did and how they lived, and in con- 
trasting it with the more bustling, active 
days in which our own lot is cast. 

Undoubtedly life could be, and was, 
more simple, more unsophisticated, then 
than now, when the aim of most people is 
to live up to the pace of the express trains, 
which have brought with them that crav- 
ing for continued change, that inability to 
settle in one spot after the manner of our 
fathers ; and, as they did, to live the same 
life, year after year, with little change or 
relaxation. What they call regularity we 
should term monotony; their peaceful 
quiet would be to us stagnation. The 
time is fast dying out when men dwelt, as 
it were, under their own vine and their 
own fig-tree; when fifty and even sixty 





years would be spent in one small country 
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village, content to be beyond the sound of 
the hum of the busy world in the more 
thickly populated towns. 

A visit to London or the seaside, in the 
times of our grandparents in the country, 
was an event in their history requiring 
grave consideration and deliberation. I 
have a countrywoman’s idea of the great 
city, given me as late as the year 1856, 
taken down in her own words : “ Why, you 
know, miss, I ha’n’t never been to Lon- 
don ; I don’t know nothin’ at all about it. 
Why, lor! miss, how funny I should feel, 
to be sure! Why, there! I told Mr. W. 
the other day that if I was to get to the 
station at London I should stand and hol- 
ler till he did come to me; for you see, 
miss, I shouldn’t be able to vind en, ’cos 
I don’t know as whether he’ve a got a bell 
ora knocker to his door; but I shouldn’t 
like to go, neither, ’cos there ’ud be such 
a lot of people to stare at me.” 

Only five years ago, just before starting 
for the seaside with my family, I was 
talking to an old woman of eighty-three, 
who had lived all her life in her own vil- 
lage, about the sea. She said she hoped 
as how we “shouldn’t be drownded,” but 
she couldn’t say as how she ever did like 
the sea; and on my asking ber if she had 
ever seen it, “ No,” she replied; “my son 
always tried to persuade me to go and see 
it, and to please him one day when the 
wagons were going to M ” (an estuary 
of a tidal river fourteen miles from her 
home) “I got on the wagons and rode, but 
when I got there, thank God, ’twere only 
mud,” 

There were advantages in those quiet 
far-off times — more time for thought, less 
rushing to and fro to this committee meet- 
ing, that tennis party, that “ delightful 
clergyman whom every one runs after.” 
The hand of charity was busy and liberal 
enough, but it did not work through the 
medium of bazaars, raffles, benefit con- 
certs, dramatic entertainments, etc. In 
trade, in manufactures, there was more 
genuineness than now — less adulteration, 
and more truth. The articles sold were 
what they professed to be; less artistic, 
perhaps, in some respects, but more real. 
What was sold as cloth was cloth, and not 
shoddy; and this principle more or less 
pervaded society generally. But it would 
be ungenerous and unjust to draw too 
one-sided a contrast. We must give credit 
to, and be thankful for, the enormous 
machinery that is so efficiently working in 
our day for the mitigation of some of the 
evils incident to the increasing population 
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of our country. We must not ignore the 
many brave lives that are consecrated to 
the work of rescuing and helping the suf- 
fering, the sad, and the sinful, and bring- 
ing comfort, light, and hope into their 
future. If the former years gave time for 
thought, the present time certainly shows 
action ; and if some of the old-world cus- 
toms and ideas that look so quaint to our 
eyes have disappeared, there is certainly 
a higher tone of morality struggling for the 
ascendency; the coarser and more brutal 
sins of society are not tolerated as in for- 
mer days ; the great movements on behalf 
of temperance, purity of life, etc., are rec- 
ognized by all as doing good work, and the 
Church and other religious bodies are 
waking up to greater activity in their ser- 
vices, and a wider sense of their responsi- 
bilities. 

In the retrospect of the last fifty years 
many curious reminiscences occur to my 
mind of the Church in the peculiar phase 
in which it presented itself to the expe- 
riences of my childhood — the lively days 
of Evangelicalism, when Charles Simeon’s 
influence was widely felt, and a high tone 
of spiritual life was recognized by those 
of the clergy who accepted his religious 
views. 

I can see now in my mind’s eye the 
whitewashed, one-aisled church, with rows 
of hat-pegs on the wall, and a gallery at 
the west end, where the school children 
sat, guarded by their teachers, each of 
whom was armed with a long white stick 
ready to descend on the head of some 
luckless child who, weary with some two 
hours’ school instruction under the gallery 
or in the pews before service, might nat- 
urally be inclined to fidget, or to talk with 
his neighbor. Meanwhile, up the aisle, 
with the merriest twinkle of humor in his 
eye, and with very measured steps, paces 
the fat old constable, also armed with a 
long white wand, looking right and left at 
the occupants of the pews, hoping to de- 
scry a sleepy delinquent. Down comes 
the stick with a heavy thud on the edge of 
the pew where sits the poor sleeper, mak- 
ing noise enough, one would think, irre- 
mediably to break the thread of the vicar’s 
extempore sermon. But the preacher is 
no ordinary man. The salvation of the 
souls of his hearers is his one concern, 
and so absorbed is he in his subject that 
no outward disturbance wil! affect him. 
He has even insisted on forms and chairs 
being placed in the churchyard, under the 
pulpit window, that mothers, with the in- 
fants who would otherwise have detained 
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them at home, may sit and hear as much 
of the sermon as their squalling babes 
will allow. 

More curious still are my recollections 
of the service in the same church on a 
week-day evening. The dip candles, set 
in tin savealls, spiked at the bottom, so as 
to be stuck into the top edge of the pews, 
were presided over by the old clerk’s wife, 
who perambulated the church to snuff 
them, and who, being of a saving turn of 
mind, and knowing that the candle-ends 
were her perquisites, would at regular in- 
tervals, as the service progressed, snuff 
out here and there a candle, so that by the 
end of the sermon it was indeed a very 
dim religious light that pervaded the 
building. 

The long white wand reminds me of 
another village church, cathedral-like in 
its size and beauty, notwithstanding the 
high, square, baize-lined pews which, to 
our modern ideas, disfigured it, but which 
all have happy associations in my mind. 
The last four of these pews, not baize- 
lined, and therefore noisy, were usually 
the resort of the village lads, and it is not 
difficult to imagine their behavior when 
congregated in these boxes. From the 
organ gallery above, I am ashamed to say, 
it was my childish delight to watch their 
pranks, and great was the excitement 
when the old parish beadle at the bottom 
of the church would rise for his march up 
the aisle. The tittering, whispering, and 
nut-cracking in the lower pews would 
make him stop, stand on tiptoe, and raise 
his stick, hoping to drop it on the head of 
the culprit whom the high pew would pre- 
vent him from properly seeing. But the 
boys discern his thoughts, slip off their 
seats into the middle of the pew, the stick 
descends with a bang on the hard seat, 
that reverberates through the church, the 
mischievous grin goes round the boys’ 
faces as they scuttle back into their places, 
and the crusty old man resumes his walk 
up and down the aisle. 

The high pews of those days have, 
however, other memories than the idleness 
and irreverence they engendered. Here 
and there throughout the church might be 
seen the men, especially the old men, 
standing up with their elbows on the pews, 
in rapt attention to the sermon. The 
squire, too, impelled by another motive, 
would walk across his roomy pew and 
plant himself in the same position after 
the sermon had lasted, as he thought, a 
sufficient time ; and his appearance at the 
side of the pew would be intended as an 
intimation that the clergyman should stop 
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his discourse. The squire of another 
church, 1 remember, always poked his fire 
vigorously after the sermon had lasted 
about twenty minutes, and used to tell his 
vicar that he thought twenty minutes was 
as long as one gentleman should detain 
another. 

The abolition of the high pews was a 
great revolution to the rustic mind, and, 
like other innovations, was looked upon 
with true Protestant horror. I have in my 
note-book a conversation, dated June, 
1856, between the vicar’s wife and the 
churchwarden :— 

Mrs. A. “I wish the pews were not so 
high, Mr. B.; one feels shut up in a box.” 

Mr. B. “ They are not a bit too high, 
ma’am; I won’t have noneo’ those new- 
fangled notions about low pews. It’s the 
essence of Puseyism.” 

Mrs. A. “Indeed! I didn’t know low 
pews were Puseyistical.” 

Mr. B. “ Decidedly so, ma’am, decid- 
edly.” 

It was not only the rustic mind that 
was exercised on the subject of the pews. 
I well remember attending a church in one 
of the fashionable suburbs of London 
where low pews had lately been substi- 
tuted for high ones, and where the oppo- 
sition had been very keen. It was very 
amusing to see several elderly gentlemen 
in the congregation testifying their feel- 
ings by walking up the aisle attended by 
their footman or buttons boy, who would 
screw on a small leather back to their 
masters’ seats, and at the end of the ser- 
vice would unscrew it and take it home. 

Those who enjoy the privilege of a 
weekly celebration of the holy com- 
munion would find it difficult to carry 
back their minds to the time when, even 
among the more earnest of the clergy, it 
would not be celebrated in their churches 
more than six, or at most eight, times 
during the year; in the majority of par- 
ishes it would not be more than three or 
four times. To illustrate the way in 
which this state of things appealed to the 
lay mind, I may quote a conversation, 
taken down by myself, between the afore- 
mentioned churchwarden and his vicar : — 

“ Sir, there’s just one little matter that 
I wanted to mention to you. The former 
rector, Mr. H., he didn’t have the com- 
munion but four times ayear. Then there 
was Mr. M.” —alluding to one who is 
now one of our bishops — “ he rizz’d it up 
to eight times, and at last to every month. 
Now the people complain o’ that, sir; so 
I was thinking if you couldn’t halve the 
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still, six times-a year; then, don’t ’e see, 
sir, ’twouldn’t come quite so expensive ” 
— alluding to the cost of the wine. 

While on the subject of the administra- 
tion of the sacraments of the Church, I 
find a story in my note-book which, had it 
not been told me by the clergyman to 
whom it occurred, I couid scarcely have 
credited. Soon after his appointment to 
his country parish in shire, about 
the year 1829, he was called on to baptize 
an infant. When about to take the child 
into his arms, he was astonished to find 
no water in the font, and on asking for it 
the clerk remarked, in a wronged tone, 
“Why, lor, sir! the wold maister di’n’t 
never want na’n’a water; he did do zo” 
— licking his hand. 

A good old clergyman with an innate 
sense of humor used to tell me a story of 
his own experience connected with the 
subject of baptism. It was about the 
year 1832, when the country population 
was greatly excited on the subject of the 
first Reform Bill. The village alehouse 
would be, naturally, the place where poli- 
tics would be discussed, and, as is so 
inimitably described by George Eliot in 
“Felix Holt,” the laborers would wax 
warm over their glass, as in these days 
they do over the newspaper. They saw 
in the Reform Bill the first glimpse of a 
possible though far-distant future for 
themselves, and hoped that things were 
turning in the right direction, and all 
their thoughts and interests centred in 
the news from London. A Dissenter 
brought his child to the church for bap- 
tism, from the sort of feeling that even 
now prevails in some rural districts 
that church baptism is a preservative 
against many evils to which flesh is heir. 
When the clergyman put the question, 
“Name this child,” “ Reform, sir,” was 
the answer given. This was too much 
for the good old Tory parson, who said, 
“My good man, there is no such name. 
I cannot give your child such a name. 
Cannot you think of another?” “ Re- 





form, sir!” was the answer, in more dog-' 


ged tones than before; and it ended in 
the clergyman refusing to continue the 
service, the agzrieved father marching off 
in high dudgeon. The following Sunday 
found the father returned to the charge 
with the baby. The kindly parson, desir- 
ous of avoiding a repetition of an uncom- 
fortable scene, went up to him and said, 
“You have thought of another name for 
your child, I dare say.” “Yes, sir,” was 
the more courteous reply; “it’s all right 
this time.” Thus reassured, the clergy- 
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man began the service, and on saying the 
words “Name this child,” the answer 
was “John Russell Brougham Feargus 
O’Connor,” which string of names the 
crestfallen parson was obliged to give the 
poor infant, who, for aught I know, still 
lives to bear it. Whether they were all 
duly registered would be an amusing sub- 
ject of inquiry. 

Sometimes, in those now happily far- 
off days, the offices of the Church were 
discharged in a very perfunctory fashion. 
On one occasion the congregation in @ 
town church were amazed to find the cler- 
gyman half-way through the service when. 
they assembled, but were told afterwards 
that he had begun half an hour before the 
appointed time in order to catch a train. 
And ina country district I was told by a 
man in the last stage of consumption that 
his vicar had called the previous day and 
had told him to “ cheer up and not to die 
in the dumps,” and that if he felt worse 
he (the vicar) would be passing his house 
on his way to the meet of the hounds in 
a day or two, and would call in and give 
him the sacrament. 

There were no aggrieved parishioners 
in those days to report every little breach 
of Church order and neglect of pastoral 
care to the bishop ; nor would the bishops 
have very much cared to be troubled 
about them. Beyond their septennial, or 
in later years triennial, confirmations in 
the towns, a bishop was an unknown 
quantity in the country villages. A poor 
woman once remarked to me that she 
would have liked to be at church the day 
of the confirmation, “’cos them ’ere 
bishops are so arnshent [ancient] and 
beautiful.” I was told by the vicar of a 
small town in the south of England that a 
servant-girl in his parish asked one day if 
she could be spared for an hour or two, as 
she was anxious to see the bishop who 
was coming to confirm at the church. 
Leave was given, but in the course of an 
hour the girl returned. ‘ Well, Jane,” 
said her mistress, “you’re soon home 
again; you can’t have really seen the 
bishop.” ‘Oh yes, ma’am,” the girl re- 
plied, “I’ve a zeed en!” “ Well,’ says 
the mistress, “what did you think of 
him?” “Qh, ma’am, he popped and 
‘opped and jumped about; "twas beautiful 
to zee en.” The story was soon ex- 
plained. Jane, in passing through the 
town, had seen a crowd of people col- 
lected round a dancing bear; and, never 
having seen either a bishop or a dancing 
bear, concluded they were one and the 
same thing. 
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There were many cases, however, in 
the dull desert of coldness and indiffer- 
ence that too often characterized our 
Church and its work in the villages of our 
land ; many parishes where the tie uniting 
pastor and people was an undying one; 
where the vicarage-house was felt by all 
the parishioners to be the home to which 
they could at any time come for counsel, 
for relief, and for help of every kind. The 
girls would thence be fitted out for ser- 
vice, and helped to find their first place; 
the babies would be doctored, the old 
people’s coughs cured by the never-failing 
remedies, only to be found in the good 
lady’s medicine-chest at the vicarage. 

Loving memories cluster especially 
round one who used to tell with great 
amusement a very characteristic story of 
herself, in her capacity of what she loved 
to be, the friend and general property of 
all the parishioners. Two old widows 
lived under one roof, and one of them 
broke her arm. After some days the 
other met the lady of the vicarage with 
“Why, sure, ma’am, ha’n’t you abeerd 
about neighbor Hart, as how she’ve agone 
and broke her arm?” 

“No indeed,” says the lady, “why 
didn’t you tell me? You ought to have 
come to the vicarage.” 

“Why, there, ma’am, so I towld her, 
but she said as how she didn’t like to 
croach [encroach]; but I says, says I to 
her, ‘ Why, that ain’t no croachin’; why, 
what be Mrs. B. made for but to wait o’ 
we?’” 

Sometimes the help asked would be 
amusing —the loan of pocket-handker- 
chiefs to attend a funeral, and even of the 
vicar’s black trousers for the same pur- 
pose. 

The music in our modern churches con- 
trasts strangely with what might have 
been heard in our villages fifty and even 
thirty years ago. Thereare few churches 
now which are favored with a Nebuchad- 
nezzar band—‘“harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
dulcimer, and all kinds of musick;” and 
when one remembers the hearty enjoy- 
ment of the rustics as they shouted out 
the repetition lines of the tunes “ Lydia,” 
‘« Paradise,” and the like, and contrasts it 
with the more correct and musical stand- 
ard of the present day, in which often the 
well-trained choir sings to the congrega- 
tion, the thought will occur, did not that 
rough, untrained music touch the religious 
sympathies of the people more closely 
than the more melodious hymns of our 
modern hymn-books? and is it not one 
amongst many reasons that the Church 
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seems to have so weak a hold on the labor- 
ing man? He may feel, and with some 
justice, that the service is now all done 
for him, and that whereas formerly he 
could take an active share in its conduct, 
now he is only as it were (and often too 
sterally) a sleeping partner in the concern, 
No doubt the Salvation Army and such 
like religious movements have recognized 
this, and hence probably the secret of 
some of their attractiveness. 

Only those who have been familiar with 
this Church music of the past can appre- 
ciate the description, humorous indeed, 
but in no degree overdrawn, which Thomas 
Hardy gives in “The Return of the Na- 
tive,” and which I must be pardoned for 
transcribing (vol. i., page 103): — 

“There was Flychett Church likewise. 
..- He [Yeobright] used to waik over 
there of a Sunday afternoon, to visit his 
old acquaintance Andrew Brown, the first 
clarinet there; a good man enough, but 
rather screechy in his music, if you can 
mind.” “A was.” “And neighbor Yeo- 
bright would take Andrey’s place for some 
part of the service, to let Andrey have a 
nap, as any friend would naturally do.” 
“As any friend would,” said Grandfer 
Cantle, the other listeners expressing the 
same accord by the shorter way of nod- 
ding their heads. “No sooner was An- 
drey asleep, and the first whiff of neighbor 
Yeobright’s wind had got inside Andrey’s 
clarionet, than every one in church feel’d 
in a moment that there wasa great soul 
among ’em. All heads would turn, and 
they’d say, ‘ Ah, I thought ’twas he !’ 

“ One Sunday I can well mind, a bass 
viol day that time, and Yeobright had 
brought his own. ’Twas the hundred and 
thirty-third, to ‘ Lydia; ’ and when they'd 
come to 


Ran down his beard, and o’er his robes its 
costly moisture shed, 


neighbor Yeobright, who had just warmed 
to his work, drove his bow into them 
strings that glorious grand, that he almost 
sawed the bass viol into two pieces. Every 
winder in church rattled as if ’twere a 
thunderstorm. Old Passon Gibbons lifted 
his hands in his great holy surplice, as 
natural as if he’d been in human clothes, 
and seemed to say to hisself, ‘O for such 
a man in our parish!’ But not a soul 
in Flychett could hold a candle to Yeo 
bright.” 

Many years of my life were spent in 4 





country village, where from time immemo- 
rial the like quaint music had prevailed; 
|and the first sight of the church gallery 
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with its occupants is indellibly impressed 
on my mind. A tall, upright old man with 
black hair, very red eyes, and dressed in 
a grey smock-frock, was the chief bass 
singer, supported by two bass viols, who 
certainly had no pretensions to Yeobright’s 
skill. On their left stood a younger man, 
about thirty, blowing a clarionet, and lead- 
ing the three treble voices, in the persons 
of his mother and two elderly aunts. 
Behind this front row stood several men, 
singing promiscuously tenor or bass; the 
tenors being led by two flutes, one of 
whom played his notes an octave higher 
than the air. 

As time went on, and other churches in 
the neighborhood became more modern- 
ized, the idea was mooted that these in- 
struments should be supplanted by an 
harmonium. The proposal caused such 
consternation that, to soften it, it was sug- 
gested that the harmonium should be 
added to the other instruments ; and that 
I should play it, and unite my voice with 
those of the three ancient sisters. This 
arrangement was approved by the singers, 
and the further innovation of a weekly 
practice was agreed to. The results at 
first, as may be imagined, were somewhat 
discordant, the knowledge of music which 
the performers possessed being of a most 
limited description. On one occasion the 
note played by the harmonium being E 
natural, the clarionet sounded E flat. I 
stopped and mildly remonstrated. My 
friend was conscious, though not in the 
smallest degree distressed’ at the discord. 
“ Well, ma’am,” he said, “I go so high as 
I can, my clarionet don’t mark no higher.” 
(I suppose, though I do not know, that it 
was dumb through age.) Poor fellow! I 
fear he saw his day was over, for of his 
own accord he relinquished the clarionet 
from that day, and the following Sunday 
his mother sat down during the singing 
and wept. I need not:say I felt very sorry 
for them both, and as though, after all, 
progress were not a@// profit. The tenor 
flute offered far greater difficulty, for as 
he persisted in playing ina higher octave 
than the air, now that the clarionet had 
gone, it was a struggle as to which should 
have the predominance, my voice or his 
flute. The louder I sang, the more lustily 
he played, till at last, feeling that he was 
winning by sheer physical force, I sug- 
gested that he should play in the lower 
octave. To this he only replied, “I must 
play as ’tis wrote.” Knowing him to be a 
hopeless dolt, and very pig-headed and 
conceited, and yet anxious not needlessly 
to offend him, an invitation was given him 
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to come to the gallery one week-day even- 
ing, where the matter could be reasoned 
out quietly. To this he assented, and on 
the appointed evening he appeared, armed 
with his flute, and I with the volume of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” which 
contained the articles on music, hoping to 
appal him with the size of the book. After 
telling him that of course he would be 
interested in the opinions of those who 
knew a great deal more of the science of 
music than either he or myself, I pro- 
ceeded to read as hard as possible page 
after page of technicalities, as unintelligi- 
ble to myself as to him. This went on 
for about an hour, when I hoped he was 
sufficiently bored; I knew I was, and then 
said, “* Now, William, you probably under- 
stand it better than if I had explained it to 
you.” Poor William looked dazed and 
weary as he replied, “ Well, I don’t know 
nothin’ at all about it, but so long as he do 
cord [z¢., as it accords or harmonizes], 
whether he be at top, or whether he be at 
bottom, I don’t see what he do signify.” 
It will be seen that in the Wessex dialect 
the masculine personal pronoun is gener- 
ally used in place of the neuter. William 
went to chapel for a few Sundays, but as 
he was courting one of the vicarage ser- 
vants, love prevailed over his mortified 
feelings, and brought him back to church, 
where, if not an ornamental, he was at 
least a steadfast member of the choir for 
many years, using his voice instead of his 
flute. 

In most country villages it was the cus- 
tom for the congregation to turn to the 
gallery while the hymn was sung, the 
clerk previously announcing it by saying, 
“Let us sing to the praise and glory of 
God by singing the —-th hymn,” which he 
would then give out, two lines at a time, 
to be taken up by the singers as they best 
could. Where the clergyman was not 
musical, the singers would often, with his 
consent, take that part of the service into 
their own hands, choosing their own 
hymns and tunes. Sometimes a strolling 
choir would visit the church, and give an 
anthem on their own responsibility. An 
old clergyman told me he found these an- 
thems so tedious and objectionable that he 
resolved to put a stop to them, and on one 
occasion sent a message through the clerk 
to the effect that no anthem was to be sung 
that afternoon. The choir, however, de- 
fying his order, struck up one of a par- 
ticularly noisy character, much to the 
discomfiture of the parson, who, the ser- 
vice ended, summoned the leader of the 





choir, and, in order to terrify him into 
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submission, threatened to put him into 
the ecclesiastical court. The young man 
was so scared on being told by his friends 
that the ecclesiastical court was a dun- 
geon under the cathedral, swarming with 
black beetles and vermin, that he took 
to his bed, and died in a fortnight. It 
did not seem to occur to the good old 
clergyman that he was in any way respon- 
sible for his end; he was wont toend his 
simple story by saying he thought the 
young man must have been consumptive. 

My mother used to tell a story of a cu- 
rate in a Norfolk parish, where the rector 
was non-resident. One Sunday, just as 
the curate had entered the reading-desk, 
the rector came into the church, and sent 
him a note to the effect that he wished to 
preach, but had forgotten to bring his 
bands. This appendage to the clerical 
wardrobe was quite indispensable in those 
days ; and the only way in which the cu- 
rate could help him out of the difficulty was 
to untie his own bands, and hand them up 
into the three-decker as soon as the rector 
mounted. But when the time came, as ill- 
luck would have it, the string of the bands 
got into a knot, and by one of those unac- 
countable coincidences that sometimes 
occur, the singers in the gallery struck up 
the anthem, “ Loose the bands of thy neck, 
thou captive daughter of Zion;” and as 
they repeated the words over and over 
again, and one part echoed another, “loose 
the bands of thy neck—loose the bands 
— loose the bands,” the hapless curate 
became more baffled in his hopeless en- 
deavors to untie the knotted strings, and 
in his nervousness supposed the anthem 
to be directed at him. I do not remember 
how it ended, but probably the amusement 
it caused afterwards may have more than 
compensated for the annoyance of the time. 

The substitution of hymn-books for the 
Tate and Brady version of the Psalms 
was regarded as a dangerous innovation ; 
and I recollect the dismay it occasioned 
in a fashionable town church about the 
year 1850, especially amongst the elderly 
maiden ladies, who considered it their 
duty to enter their protest against any 
change in the service to which they had 
been dtcustomed. Some of them would 
sit down during the singing of the hymn, 
and turning to the corresponding number 
in the Prayer-book version, would read it 
in a voice distinctly audible to their neigh- 
bors. 

It is impossible to form any correct 
estimate of how far the religious services 
of these old days really penetrated the 
intelligence of the uneducated country 
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people. They had a general notion that 
to keep their church or their chapel was a 
passport to heaven. The doctrines of 
Christianity were often explained from 
the pulpit in far too dull a manner to 
arouse any keen interest, and the practical 
teaching of the duties of daily life was too 
often not thought a fit subject for pulpit 
ministrations. The general torpor in any- 
thing like spiritual life, and the sort of 
misty faith that pervaded their minds, may 
be illustrated by the description of a death- 
bed as given me by an old woman : — 

“‘ And zo I zeed as she wer’ agoin’ vast 
[fast], and I zaid to Stevens, ‘Stevens, 
you come in here and zee Mrs. Hewish, 
for you ’on’t zee er no more.’ Zo she 
comed in and zaid good-bye to Mrs, 
Hewish. And zays I, ‘ Mrs. Hewish, are 
you ’appy?’ ‘Well,’ says she, ‘I wish, 
Mrs. Cutler, that I’d a-stayed at Bath when 
you did beg me zo to do; I shou’n't ha’ 
been as I be, for’ you know, miss, she 
worn’t livin’ altogither right. But lor! 
we mustn’t zay too much about them ’ere 
zort o’ things.’ Howsomesoever, zays I 
to er, ‘Never you mind that, Mrs. Hew- 
ish, we’se all got our failers [failures], and 
can’t ’elp ’em; but God’s merciful, and 
all you’ve got to do is to trust a Him, and 
then you'll do very well.’ Zo she zaid no 
more, but laid ’er ’ed back and wagged 
nor ’ard nor voot [foot] no more, but went 
off like a snuff.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“IN SICKNESS AND IN HEALTH.” 


WHEN I first heard these words I was 
not highly impressed by them, or by any- 
thing at the moment except the redness of 
the bridegroom’s nose, and the surprising 
manner in which one of “the young 
ladies’”’ dresses had been coerced into 
fitting the bride. The solemnities of the 
service passed, in every sense, over my 
head, which was then not much higher 
than the table at which the priest stood ; 
indeed it was only by putting forth the fuil- 
est wriggling powers of childhood that I 
was able to gloat in comfort on the bride’s 
blushes from a loophole between the turf- 
flavored folds of her mother’s Galway 
cloak and the repressive elbow of my elder 
brother. Why the ceremony should have 
taken place in the vestry I cannot say, 





| beyond that it was a custom in the little 
| Roman Catholic chapel of which I write; 
| just as it was in those friendly days a 
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custom with us to go to the marriages of 
the tenants, and to take our share of the 
blessing and the sprinkled holy water. 

The accustomed gold, silver, and cop- 
per were laid on the book by the bride- 
groom, the portentous words were spoken, 
with the melancholy Galway accent add- 
ing its emphasis to them, and at the next 
interval the priest opened the window 
behind him. ‘ Run down to Mick Leon- 
ard’s for a coal,” he said in Irish to some 
one outside, and then proceeded with a 
most sound and simple exordium to the 
newly married pair. In a few minutes 
there appeared in the open window a hand 
holding a live coal of turf in a bent stick ; 
I can see it yet, the pale fire in the white 
ash of the sod, thrust between us and the 
blue sky, and the priest’s hand put out to 
take it, but I cannot remember now what 
was its mission, whether to light a candle 
orincense. After this came a sprinkling 
with holy water with something that nearly 
resembled a hearth-brush ; a drop fell into 
my open mouth as I stood gaping with 
the detestable curiosity of my age, and its 
peculiar, slightly brackish flavor is always 
the impression that comes first when I 
recali that day. There was a long busi- 
ness of hand-shakings and huggings, and 
the wedding party squeezed itself out of 
the narrow vestry doorway, with hearts 
fully attuned to the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment. 

At the gate some shaggy horses were 
tied up, and having mounted one of these, 
much as a man would climb a tree, the 
bridegroom hauled his bride up behind 
him, and started for home at a lumbering 
gallop. Shouting and whooping, the other 
men got on their horses and pursued, and 
the whole clattering, bumping cavalcade 
passed out of sight, leaving us transfixed 
in admiration of the traditional “ dragging 
home” of the bride. For me the only 
remaining recollections of the day are of 
a surfeit in the bedroom of the bride’s 
mother, where in gluttonous solitude I 
partook of hot soda-bread, half a glass of 
luscious port, and a boiled egg; while the 
less honored guests in the kitchen outside 
harangued and sang songs, and drank the 
wine of the country in its integrity. 

It was not till a Sunday of last autumn 
that the words first heard in the white- 
washed vestry recurred with their original 
association. Within sight of the chapel 
stands the ruins of St. Annin’s Church, 
with the ground inside and outside of it 
half choked with graves ; mound and head- 
stone and battered slab, with the brier 
wreathing them, and the limestone rock 





thrusting its strong shoulder up between. 
Here in the last light of that November 
day the whole parish assembled for the 
funeral of one of its oldest inhabitants. 
The usual preliminaries at the dead man’s 
house had been much lengthened by a 
dispute between his relatives and the 
priest as to the opening of his strong- 
box; and when the men at length began 
to stamp down the last spadefuls of earth 
their figures were black against the fading 
sky, anc beyond them the lake was no 
more than a pale streak beneath its loom- 
ing hill. The knots of bystanders had 
become thin and dispersed by the time the . 
less interesting stages of filling up the 
grave were arrived at; but the subject of 
the strong-box was still hotly disputed by 
the partisans of both sides, the men who 
stamped down the earth using the action 
as an emphasis totheir assertions. I was 
walking to the gate, thinking of many 
changes that had come to pass in an ab- 
sence of sixteen years, when a woman 
came from among the graves to meet me, 
and called me by my name. Dark cloak 
and beautiful cap-frill, and worn, middle- 
aged face were the first impressions, and 
then some wraith of old association began 
to flitand hide about the clear features. 
It seemed to implore recognition while it 
fled, but the name would not come; 
the woman, with evident disappointment, 
spoke it herself, and the bride of twenty 
years ago was there under the cloak-hood. 
Five minutes told the story: ill-health, 
an everlasting pain “out through the top 
of me head,” a husband who takes more 
than is good for him (oh, prophetic nuptial 
red nose !), and many children left to take 
the place of the two whose graves have 
felt a few minutes ago the print of their 
mother’s knees. The churchyard emptied, 
the wind was raw in the twilight, and turn- 
ing from reminiscence to reality the woman 
folded her cloak about her and set out on 
her four-mile walk home. Her grave, 
hooded figure and quiet face had some- 
thing melancholy and nun-like about them 
as she left the graveyard, or perhaps they 
took the gracious conventual suggestion 
from contrast with the companion of her 
walk, a neighbor’s daughter, attired in a 
fashionable light coat and a towering hat, 
from which the wisps of emerald-grass 
drooped over the fierce fringe below it. 
How strangely, how harshly different 
was allthis! Instead of the broad-backed 
horse, galloping by the young corn-fields 
and blossoming bogs, with the large frieze- 
clad waist to meet her arms about, and 
the laughter and shouting of the pursuers 
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coming to her ear, there is an end!ess 
tramping in the darkness, with talk of 
guano, and geese, and pigs’ food, and anx- 
ious thoughts as to how the sick child got 
through the day without her. The last 
sound of disputing and gossiping voices 
died in the lane, the road beyond it was 
grey and solitary, suggestive more of the 
slow-footed funeral than of the hoof-dints 
of the “dragging home,” and the white 
chapel on the hill stood bare and hideous 
in the gloom; impervious to the life histo- 
ries of its own making, impossible as an 
accessory to sentiment. 

Next Shraft will see some more brides 
at its altar-rails (no confidential seclusion 
in the vestry nowadays), plighting their 
troth for sickness and for health, with 
probably no more thought of what may be 
the stress of the stipulation than had 
their mothers or great-grandmothers in 
a similar case; certainly with no better 
ideas than they of how to support it 
when such stress may fall onthem. Their 
equipment of knowledge is a strange one, 
a ftrousseau worth looking into, to see 
what in it will wash and wear during the 
striving years. They can milk a cow, 
they can fatten a pig, they can boil pota- 
toes indifferently, they can make up linen 
execrably; and for other acquirements, 
they can read and write fairly well, if not 
perfectly ; have not forgotten the names at 
least of the higher branches of arithme- 
tic that they attained to at the national 
school; and perhaps have still some par- 
rot-like jangle and tangle of recollection 
of the poetry of Addison, Pope, and Mil- 
ton, that they learned there. What they 
do not know would take longer in telling, 
but, for the present purpose, the list may 
be short. They cannot cook a piece of 
meat, or, if they did, there would proba- 
bly be death in the pot for the ordinary 
digestion; they cannot make soup, they 
cannot make a poultice. The best that an 
invalid can hope for at their hands is tea 
stewed in the ashes, gruel of an uninvit- 
ing kind, and perhaps a piece of toast, 
well smoked over the turf fire. As for 
themselves, poor props and managers of 
their households, when illness lays hold 
of them, what nauseating coarsenesses of 
food must they receive from the husband 
and children who know even less than 
they of the possibilities of cooking! The 
potatoes and cabbage will be eaten con- 
tentedly year by year, by prosperous and 
poor alike, health and fresh air supplying 
a priceless savor; but when one morning 
some one of the household is left lying sick 
and helpless in the bed from which the 
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others have got up, want of appetite may 
mean something near starvation. There 
is no lack of sympathy, there is often 
intense devotion, but neither is an effi- 
cient substitute for beef-tea. 

These things have been freely illus- 
trated during this spring, when, last of 
all Europe, Ireland lay prostrate under the 
influenza flail. Here, in a south-western 
corner of it, when London slums were 
falling back on their old friends the com- 
monplace fevers, the pestilence ran in the 
sunny noonday, by furzy heights and 
windy cliffs, and the sick people lay in 
every cabin and farmhouse; going down 
before it like packs of cards, like grass 
before the scythe, like all things that are 
unresisting and unanimous. Even yet a 
belated victim is caught here and there; 
but it was in the March days, when the 
roads were white in the sun and the hard 
wind, and the easterly haze tempered the 
blue glare of the sea, that the new-fan- 
gled visitor was busiest, stepping in under 
all the peaceful thatched roofs out of the 
fresh weather. For one afternoon let us 
follow where those feverous footsteps 
made their way, and let it be in one of 
those strong March days, with the daffo- 
dils hanging their lamps in the shady 
places. 

A downward scramble through the low 
furze, already muffling its spikes in bloom, 
a path down the face of a hill, where the 
sheep surely are holding on by their teeth 
and not grazing, some sheets of rock at 
the most slippery angle, and, finally, a 
potato-pot, a dozing white cur of the collie 
tribe, and some apathetic poultry, grouped 
before the door of a cabin that clings to 
its half-dozen yards of level ground, and 
turns a whitewashed gable, beautifully 
hung with ivy, to the unutterable widths 
of sea. Inside, the little bedroom is as 
dark as a cave to the eyes that come to it 
from the outer radiancy, and it takes half 
a minute to clear it up; the two huge 
beds, leaving only a narrow passage be- 
tween, the distressing colored print of a 
sacred subject, and the white face of the 
invalid, a strapping youth, who lies feeble 
and bashful, while his female relatives 
recite his woes in terms of the roundest, 
and with voices that would shatter the 
average constitution. 

“ He’s turrible wake in himself, and he 
never shlept with the dhreadful pain in 
through his head. Ye’d think the life ’d 
lave him with it; an’ sure we shteeped a 
cloth in whiskey and rolled his head in it, 
and afther all he got no aise!” 

Small ease indeed must have been his, 
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throbbing and burning through the long 
hours, with the fumes of the reeking clout 
to soothe his pain. The fever has left 
him, and all who have been in its clutches 
will know what a piliaged, defeated crea- 
ture it leaves behind, how dependent on 
constant and careful feeding, how droop- 
ing and sinking without it. Accordingly, 
since last night he has been given, as a 
restorative, sips of milk.and water — “ For 
indeed, your honor, he has what I might 
call an exhausted shtummick.” These 
skilled physicians are thriving people in 
their way, but it has not occurred to them 
to convert one of their chickens into broth 
for the sick boy, and they take the idea 
with a faint-heartedness that results in the 
chicken being eventually consigned to the 
hands of the cook at “the big house.” 
The mysteries of a beaten-up egg having 
been practically expounded, and some 
quinine measured out, the admiration of 
the mother and daughter chooses, as its 
only adequate outlet, a shrill burst of scorn 
for the medicine supplied by the dispen- 
sary. The black nostrum itself is at last 
brought out with revilings, and with a 
sudden sacrificial ecstasy is poured out on 
the ashes of the kitchen fire, there to have 
its merits tested by the crickets and the 
cat; and if there be truth in the character 
given of it, we may wish them joy of their 
debauch. 

The next cottage stands within sight, 
its thatched roof-peak showing low and 
grey behind a blaze of furze on the ridge 
of the hill; but a short cut toit, arrogantly 
entered on, has to be circuitously and 
swampily repented of before the lawful 
bohireen is struck on. It is difficult to 
think of anything except mere surround- 
ings on a spring day in the country, though 
it is well known that heroes and heroines 
always take such an occasion to unpack 
their bosoms and spread out a choice 
meditation on every hedge and spring 
flower; but the commoner sort of mind 
seems rather to spend itself in a stupid 
and delightful staring about, like country 
folk ata coronation. On this day, how- 
ever, the usual vacuity was occupied by 
no less a subject than quinine, or, rather, 
by the present deplorable lack of it. Itis 
considered too expensive a medicine for 
the dispensaries, and consequently, at 
such a time as this, the people in this dis- 
trict, and possibly in others, have to do 
without it. That is to say, they would 
have to do without it, only that those an- 
cient enemies of theirs, the upper classes 
and owners of the soil, find it still within 
the power of their shortened incomes to 
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give quinine in quantities both large and 
continuous to all who require it. But, as 
the people here say, “ Let that pass.” 

Already the smoke from an open door 
is in the air, and half-a-dozen bare-legged 
children scurry across a quaking manure- 
heap, and vanish in the obscurity inside. 
The victim here is the mother, and she 
has hung for some days within touch of 
death, kept alive, indeed, by the beef-tea 
and wine that are brought to her. Her 
heavy, glittering eyes wander round the 
room, from the dirty children peeping at 
the door to the heap of seed-potatoes in 
the corner, waiting for her hand to cut 
them up for the sowing; while a neighbor, 
who has left her own house and children 
to come and tend her, gives an account of 
her state. 

‘“* We powlticed her the way your honor 
shown us, but afther all she gets the 
nights very hard, and the impression do 
be very savare.” 

“ Ay, in throth,” says the patient feebly ; 
“it thravels every bit o’ me between the 
skin and the flesh, the same as if it ’d be 
walkin’.” 

She is pressed to say if there is any- 
thing that couid tempt her languid appe- 
tite, seeing that the neighbor’s ideas of a 
delicacy for an invalid do not soar beyond 
a slice of “baker’s bread,” or cabbage 
stewed in dripping ; but she refuses one 
after another the suggested puddings and 
jellies, as David refused the armor that 
he had not proved. 

“ Ah, think now!” says her friend ; “is 
there nothin’ ye’d have a wish for?” 

“ There’s not a thing” — then, after a 
pause — “unless it ’d be the lick ofa fish’s 
tail.” 

“She’d have fancies that way,” put in 
the neighbor; “but when ye’d give her 
the thing, the sighth of it itself ’d be 
enough for her. She was smothering up 
in her shesht all night, and ner kilt with 
the cough and the pain in her side, an’ we 
gev hera half-bottle of porther, hot, with 
a glass of whiskey in it, to reduce the im- 
pression —they’d reckon that very good 
— but whatever, she’s very bad, the poor 
thing!” 

A fire has been lighted on the hearth of 
the bedroom, probably for the first time 
since it was built, and the smoke puffs 
gamesomely down the chimney till the 
house is full of it. The sick woman 
breathes it with difficulty, but no one has 
contemplated the extreme measure of 
opening the window, and the simple 
method of whisking the fire itself out inte 
the kitchen, brand by brand, is adopted. 
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We follow in its pungent trail, meeting 
outside the robust odor of the red herring 
with which the shy appetite is to be wooed, 
and having skirted the revolting morasses 
in the yard by a stone causeway made for 
the purpose, we breathe the keen air of 
the brows.and slopes with enthusiasm. 

The afternoon is long, but so is already 
the narrative of it, and what is gone before 
must be both sample and surety for what 
came after. Perhaps it is as well. The 
sick faces that were in real life so vivid 
and so separate in their own surroundings, 
might, if marshalled in order for inspec- 
tion, seem only a motionless sad group, 
alike and indistinct, with their negligences 
and ignorances, and the absurdities of 
English-speaking that their own poor 
mouths have committed, set above them in 
heartless scrolleries. Whatever is seen 
before sunset on that March day, of dirt, 
of airlessness, of savage foods, of impreg- 
nable stupidity, may be easily massed and 
excused ina word. With young and old 
it is the same; they grope out their lives 
in the dark house of ignorance, and dream 
of no outlet from it, but, unrepining where 
discontent would be admirable, they can- 
not believe how helpless and slavish is 
their state. 

Let us end, at all events, with a blessing. 
Leaving, some hours later, a house where 
the father, mother, and grandmother have 
the influenza at the same time and in the 
same bed, we go down to the village quay 
in the clear twilight, and across the coarse 
shingle to a cabin that leans drunkenly 
against the hill, and looks with a crooked 
little eye out over the harbor. Its single 
room is shared by a solitary old woman 
and the poultry by which she supports 
herself; and she sits among her hen- 
coops, and discourses at large of herself 
and her ailments, turning from time to 
time a motherly eye on the fowl strutting 
in and out of the open door. 

“In throth I was very sick those 
nights, very sick intirely. There was 
one night me palate got wesht in my 
throath, and I come rokin’ at it with the 
leg of a shpoon, and indeed I thought I 
was dead, and I alone be meself in the 
house. I’d hear him shtir within in the 
coop,” pointing to a draggle-tailed barn- 
door cock, “and I’d say to him, ‘ There’s 
not one here in the house, only you and 
me, Dicky, and the Lord Almighty and 
His Mother—that’s the company I 
nave.’” 

The evening darkens while she talks 
on, and the fishing-boats come stealing up 


to their moorings through the dim reflec- | 
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| tions. The harbor becomes alive with the 
| clank of anchor-chains ; the blocks shriek 
|as the ropes run through ; and the first 
mast-head light shines on the water almost 
at the old woman’s feet as she stands at 
her doorway to give her benediction. 

“That the world may wondher at yer 
happiness, and that ye may have the first 
bed in the kingdom of heaven.” 

MARTIN Ross. 





From The Spectator. 
A MANUAL FOR INTERIOR SOULS.* 


THIs is a very good translation of one 
of the most striking of the Roman Catho- 
lic manuals of devotion written in the last 
century. Pére Grou was a Jesuit, who 
was also in his way a man of great reality 
and simplicity and truthfulness of nature, 
He was driven out of France by the Rev- 
olution, and ended his days in a great 
English Catholic house, the house of the 
Welds of Dorsetshire. There is, of 
course, a good deal in the spiritual writ 
ings of the Jesuits, more especially their 
extreme and, as we think, unhealthy admi- 
ration for implicit obedience to human 
directors, with which those who are not 
Roman Catholics cannot at all agree ; but 
it is an impressive thing to read the book 
of any one who, like Father Grou, really 
believed with all his heart that it mattered 
infinitely more whether or not he got his 
soul into the right order, and submitted 
himself wholly to the will of God with a 
cheerful heart, than it mattered whether 
he enjoyed or suffered, succeeded or 
failed, lived or died. Nobody can read 
this book without seeing that here was a 
man who really thought holiness the one 
great object of life, and who did not mean 
by holiness a fastidious and selfish holi- 
ness, but rather the frank willingness to 
do the duty God had appointed in the 
right spirit, whether that were to take part 
cordially in a social gathering, or to 
wrestle alone with a great temptation. 
Such advice as the following, for instance, 
is enough to make one feel that, however 
we may differ from Father Grou on points 
on which his Jesuit training had formed 
in him a special type of character, we are 
at least always sure of his sincerity and 
simplicity and depth of purpose : — 





* Manual for Interior Souls A Collection of Ur 
published Writings by the Rev. Father Grou, of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated by permission from the 
| New Edition of Victor Lecoffre, 90 Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris. London: S. Anselm’s Society, Agar Street, 
Charing Cross. 1889. 
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The truly devout man studies to fulfil per- 
fectly all the duties of his state, and all his 
really necessary duties of kindness and cour- 
tesy to society. He is faithful to his devo- 
tional exercises, but he is not aslave to them; 
he interrupts them, he suspends them, he 
even gives them up altogether for a time, 
when any reason of necessity or of simple 
charity requires it. Provided he does not do 
his own will, he is always certain of doing the 
Will of God. The truly devout man does 
not run about seeking for good works, but he 
waits until the occasion of doing good pre- 
sents itself to him. He does what in him lies 
to ensure success; but he leaves the care of 
the success to God. He prefers those good 
works which are obscure and done in secret 
to those which are brilliant and gain general 
admiration; but he does not shrink from these 
latter ones when they are for the glory of God 
and the edification of his neighbor. The 
truly devout man does not burden himself 
with a great quantity of vocal prayers and 
practices which do not leave him time to 
breathe. He always preserves his liberty of 
spirit; he is neither scrupulous nor uneasy 
about himself; he goes on with simplicity and 
confidence. He has made a determination, 
once for all, to refuse nothing to God, to 
grant nothing to self-love, and never to com- 
mit a voluntary fault; but he does not perplex 
himself; he goes on courageously; he is not 
too particular. If he falls into a fault, he 
does not agitate himself; he humbles himself 
at the sight of his own weakness; he raises 
himself up, and thinks no more about it. He 
is not astonished at his weaknesses} at his 
falls or his imperfections; he is never dis- 
couraged. He knows that he can do nothing, 
but that God can do everything. He does 
not rely upon his own good thoughts and 
resolutions, but simply upon the grace and 
the goodness of God. If he were to fall a 
hundred times a day, he would not despair ; 
but he would stretch out his hands lovingly 
to God, and beg of Him to lift him up and to 
take pity on him. The truly devout man has 
a horror of evil, but he has a still greater love 
of good. He thinks more about practising 
virtue than about avoiding vice. He is gen- 
erous, large-hearted, and courageous; and 
when there is a question of exposing himself 
to danger for God’s sake, he does not fear 
wounds. In one word, he loves better to do 
what is good, even at the risk of falling into 
some imperfection, than to omit it, through 
fear of the danger of sinning. Noone is so 
amiable in the ordinary intercourse of life as a 
really devout man. He issimple, straightfor- 
ward, open as the day, unpretentious, gentle, 
solid, and true; his conversation is pleasing 
and interesting; he can enter into all innocent 
amusements; and he carries his condescend- 
ing kindness and charity as far as possible, 
short of what is wrong. Whatever some per- 
sons may say, true devotion is never a melan- 
choly thing, either for itself or for others. 
That is a passage eminently characteristic 
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of Father Grou. There is a —— 
and naturalness about his piety whic 
distinguishes it from the rather strained 
and artificial state of mind which English 
Protestants are too apt to confound with 
piety, the evangelical rigor, the sanctimo- 
nious manner, the want of heartiness in 
social life, which so often disfigure our 
piety. Father Grou aims at making the 
whole life of the soul thoroughly unaffected 
and easy, and yet in the truest sense de- 
vout; and in the present day, when so 
much zeal is spent on reforming the outer 
world, and so little on reforming the inner 
world, there is something very striking in 
the book of a man whose whole faith is 
that nothing effectual can be done with 
the outer world at all without a complete 
revolution within. No doubt a great deal 
of the zeal for reforming the outer world 
is really due to a genuine improvement in 
man’s inner world, but a good deal of it is 
only a form of fussy egotism, and not of a 
pure origin at all. What pleases us most 
in Father Grou’s “ Manual” is his distrust 
of conscious attitudes of soul, however 
sincere they may be, and his preference 
for that part of the inner holiness which 
is unconscious, and has not its eyes fixed 
upon itself at all) There is something of 
the truest depth and subtlety in the fol- 
lowing short passage : — 


We deceive ourselves if we think that there 
is no real prayer except that which is express, 
formal, and sensible, and of which we can 
give an account to ourselves. And it is be- 
cause of this mistake that so many persons 
persuade themselves that they are doing noth- 
ing in prayer when there is nothing marked 
about it, nothing that their mind or heart can 
perceive or feel; and this often induces them 
to give up their prayer. But they ought to 
reflect that God ‘‘understands,’? as David 
says, ‘‘the preparation of our hearts ;’’ that 
He does not need either our words or our 
thoughts to know the most secret disposition 
of our souls; that our real prayer is found 
already in germ and substance, in the very 
root of our will, before it passes into words or 
thoughts; in short, that our most spiritual 
and direct acts precede all reflection, and are 
neither felt nor perceived unless we are keep- 
ing a most careful watch for them. Thus, 
when some one asked Saint Anthony what was 
the best method of praying, ‘‘ It is,’’ said he, 
‘*when, in praying, you do not think that you 
pray.’? And what renders this way of pray- 
ing most excellent, is that self-love can find 
nothing in it to rest upon, and cannot sully 
the purity of it by its touch. 


Of course, as we have already said, there 
is a good deal in this manual with which 
it is not possible for any but a Roman 
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Catholic to agree. But even in these pas- 
sages the profound sincerity of the man 
obliges him to make reserves which really 
go far towards undermining his own teach- 
ing. For example, Father Grou insists 
that absolute obedience toa spiritual direc- 
tor is almost the only sure way to obtain 
the blessing of God. Then he puts the 
objection: “‘But why,’ you may still say, 
‘should I submit myself to a man who 
after all may be deceived, and may lead 
me wrong?’ The man to whom you sub- 
mit yourself holds the place of God; you 
need have no doubts about it; God has 
appointed him to guide you in the way of 
salvation.” But then it suddenly occurs 
to him that he should qualify what he has 
said. “1 am always supposing, however,” 
he adds, “that your director, in all his 
conversation and his conduct, has never 
given you any reason to suspect his faith, 
or his piety, or his good life, or his capac- 
ity, because tf the contrary is the case, then 
you must of course leave him.” But what 
a qualification is there! If, whenever you 
have reason to distrust even your director’s 
capacity, you must of course leave him, 
nothing can be more obvious than that, 
instead of standing in the place of God to 
the soul, he stands only in the place of a 
questionable human adviser, of whose ca- 
pacity the soul may at any moment be led 
to form an unfavorable estimate. Sothat, 
after all, the counsel of perfection comes 
only to this, —that you should follow im- 
plicitly the best advice so long as you 
think it the best within your reach, and 
should cease to follow it the moment you 
have good reason to doubt its.soundness. 

Of course we find in the book of Father 
Grou what we find even in the “ Imitatio 
Christi,” the meditations of a mind 
brought up for the cloister as the truest 
kind of life. There is the same feeling 
pervading the book that the deeper human 
affections are in some sense derogatory to 
religion; that there should be no compe- 
tition between the love of God and the 
love of man; that a man is not truly reli- 
gious who-can be so much occupied with 
the state of another’s soul that he would, 
as St. Paul said, be ready to become ac- 
cursed himself rather than that that other 
should be lost. Yet it is, to our minds, 
impossible to put the love of one’s neigh- 
bor in its right place in the interior life, 
unless every man feels that there are oth- 
ers for whose spiritual life he is no less 
concerned, if not even more concerned, 
than for his own, with whom he identifies 
himself so completely that he cannot even 
conceive complete rest and peace for him- 
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self, unless it includes complete rest and 
peace for them. It appears to us that in 
even the most spiritual of the Roman 
Catholic books of devotion, this state of 
mind is hardly ever regarded as admissi- 
ble, and certainly never enters into the 
calculations of those who write them. The 
whole language seems to imply that it 
should be possible to every man to sur- 
render the spiritual destiny of every one, 
excepting oneself, absolutely and uncom- 
plainingly to the will of God, even though 
that will should be the will of an austere 
and justly offended judge. But is it pos- 
sible that if it is the divine will really to 
foster the highest and purest affections in 
men, men should be encouraged to care 
less for the spiritual life of those whom 
they love best, than they do even for their 
own? There is something anti-social in 
the ascetic teaching of those who treat the 
love of ail creatures as an almost neglect- 
able quantity in the heart of a truly reli- 
gious man. Surely it ought to be one 
of the chief constituents of the spiritual 
life. 


From The Speaker. 
THE OXFORD SUMMER MEETING. 


VERILY the old University of Oxford 
is waking up, and is beginning to feel in 
earnest that it is a great national institu- 
tion. The programme for the third sum- 
mer meeting of the University Extension 
and other non-university students is now 
before the public; and the session which 
is to open on August Ist promises to be 
the most important that has yet been held. 
In plain words, it is intended that, during 
the Oxford long vacation, the university 
with its appliances and teaching staff 
shall be opened for rather more than a 
month to upwards of one thousand non- 
university students gathered from all parts 
of the country. Last summer more than 
this number took part in the vacation ses- 
sion; of these more than two-thirds were 
already members of one of the various 
University Extension movements. That 
is to say, the great majority of the sum- 
mer ‘students were not casual visitors to 
Oxford, but came up to get guidance and 
stimulus ina course of training with which 
they were already familiar. The Oxford 
branch of the University Extension move- 
ment has just doubled its numbers in four 
years, and now counts not much less than 
twenty thousand members. If this rate 
of increase can be maintained, and if the 
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vacation life of the university is to be as 
active as its term life, the university will 
begin to tell honestly upon the nation, and 
may yet become a university of the people 
and not an upper-class academy. Then 
the summer or vacation courses will be 
like the autumn training of the volunteers, 
national reserves, or second line of de- 
fence; and the University Extension will 
answer to the territorial army of the great 
Continental war organization. 

Practical men have long seen with sor- 
row that the stately foundations of Oxford 
and her imposing machinery of mental 
growth hybernate (as Pat would say) dur- 
ing the whole summer, and are only at 
work for less than half the year. Three 
terms of about eight weeks each are said 
to use up the energies of students and 
tutors ; and for some twenty-six weeks in 
the year, we are told, it is not good for 
either students or teachers to remain 
within sound of “Tom.” Various expla- 
nations are given of this phenomenon, as 
they are given of most phenomena. The 
students are not, as a rule, suffered to re- 
main a day over the full term. The tutors 
are usually off like the swallows to an- 
other country or even another continent. 
Some say that men go away from Oxford 
in order to read quietly, and this school of 
exegesis asserts that they come to Oxford 
to play. Some say that the pace is so tre- 
mendous during term, the examinations 
so incessant, and the struggle for class- 
list life so fierce, that all intellectual activ- 
ity would be paralyzed unless students 
and teachers could be “got away” for a 
little quiet for at least half the year. An 
acute head of a college tells me that the 
Easter vacation is arranged to let the dons 
go to Constantinople and Athens. Your 
Oxford “don” is nothing if not a geogra- 
pher and an antiquary; and few of them 
think life worth living if they do not know 
the museums, cathedrals, and capitals of 
Europe, the Alps, the Apennines, and the 
Carpathians, at least as well as Baedeker, 
or if they could not pass a local examina- 
tion in Sicily, Attica, the A2gean Sea, and 
the Hellespont. 

Whatever the cause, the fact is plain. 
For many generations Oxford in the long 
vacation has been a true city of the Briar- 
Rose. The colleges are silent and empty ; 
the gardens are delivered up to children 
and townspeople; Cook’s tourists swarm 
there in batches as if they were in the 
Baths of Caracalla or the Duomo of Tor- 
cello; but the university as a living body 
is no more to be seen in Oxford than are 
the Druids to be seen at Stonehenge. A 
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‘earned head of his college who loved re- 
search more than the unripe undergradu- 
ate, notoriously lived in Oxford only in 
vacation, when the town was at peace and 
study was possible. He used to say that 
he passed the larger part of his life in his 
own college, in the manner contemplated 
by the statutes of his pious founder, on 
whose meditative soul the undergraduate 
of the future had not dawned. 

All that is changed. Oxford has now 
an academic life in vacation quite as active, 
if at present not so long, as its academic 
life in term. Somebody who represents 
Mr. Burne Jones’s anemic fairy prince 
has entered the Palace of the Briar-Rose ; 
and the university awakes from its spell. 
On August Ist, the vice-chancellor him- 
self will rise out of slumber in his chair, 
will call on Professor Max Miiller to give 
his inaugural address; the tutors, profess- 
ors, dons, and pokers will rub their eyes 
and declare that they have not had so 
much as forty winks; the clerk of the 
schools will be as busy, exact, and omni- 
scient as ever; Mr. Jackson’s beautiful 
Jacobean staircase will be thronged as if 
“greats,” “mods,” and “smalls ” were all 
on at once; Mr. S. R. Gardiner will dis- 
course about his own great-great- (to the 
ninth power) grandfather, Oliver Crom- 
well, about whom Mr. Gardiner knows 
more than any man now living in Europe 
— more (men say) than even Mr. Reginald 
Palgrave, the profound, judicious, impar- 
tial, and accurate clerk of the House of 
Commons. Then Dr. Murray will give 
an account of the English language, and 
of the English dictionary; Mr. Churton 
Collins will expound the poets (bar one); 
Mr. A. Sidgwick will enlarge on Virgil; 
and Mr. Seymour Haden on etching, and 
so forth; each man dealing with what he 
knows and loves. Thus the spell of vaca- 
tion is to be snapped, and Oxford, during 
August, is to become again a living uni- 
versity throbbing with concentrated es- 
sence of lecture activity; the university 
of the people, filled by the people, and 
speaking to the people, or at least to any 
son or daughter of the people who can 
find, beg, or borrow so much as a five- 
pound note, 

How does history repeat itself! In the 
Middle Ages, Oxford was indeed a school 
of the people. Every one has heard of 
the thirty thousand students in the twelfth 
century who were allowed by charter to 
resort to mendicity to satisfy battels and 
fees. And, though research, in the nine- 
teenth century, has assured us there is 
as much mendacity as mendicity in the 
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tale, even research, the great solvent, edax 
rerum, admits that in the ages of faith 
the students at Oxford were far more 
numerous than they have ever been in the 
ages of criticism. And now the new idea 
of young Oxford is “ to bring the univer- 
sity to the people when the people cannot 
come to the university.” (Prospectus for 
1890.) An excellent idea in itself! To 
that idea nearly twenty thousand persons 
have assented within the Oxford Exten- 
sion movement alone. About as many 
have entered in the Cambridge Extension 
movement; and there are other groups, 
as well as the home-reading movement. 
That is to say, the ancient universities of 
the land are recognizing it to be their duty 
to guide the minds of the people, to organ- 
ize home-reading for the masses, to sys- 
tematize and furnish them with an ideal of 
education. The methods are these: First, 
an organized body of lecturers who go 
round the country and teach in local cen- 
tres; next, to supply those who can only 
read at home with a methodical scheme of 
reading; then to bring students together 
and teachers together, in order to compare 
methods and state wants and aims; and 
now, lastly, to give a rapid specimen or 
type of actual university training, by 
bringing up sections of these learners 
to the university itself,in order to make 
them feel the meaning of a university, 
to breathe the air of its corporate life, 
and to see with their eyes and hear with 
their ears what is the mysterious process 
which ultimately gives a man a title to 
write himself Master of Arts. 

The idea is a thoroughly right one, 
and, if the result were to provea failure, 
it would be due to the ill-success of the 
mode of carrying it out, the shortcomings 
of the university system itself, and the 
fact that the Master of Arts himself has 
very inadequate views of what education 
means or ought tomean. Personally, the 
present writer is not at all disposed to 
maintain the omniscience of the M.A., 
but he has no wish now to argue to the 
contrary. And he does not propose to 
enter on this difficult and embittered 
question — periculose plenum opus alee. 
It is a very complex story, and most per- 
sons who care for education have their 
own view of it. For my part, I think 
that all university education is being made 
daily too special and too much a sort of 
pemmican of pounded fact crammed into 
pellets and thrust down the learner’s 
throat. And four-fifths of the time and 
thought which should be given to knowl- 
edge are now wasted in that senseless 
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goose-step known as examination. Any 
Oxford teaching nowadays is sure to be 
full of special research in gobbets, and to 
end in examination of some kind, prizes, 
scholarships, class-lists, certificates, and 
the rest of the competition business so 
dear to the pot-hunting fraternity, whether 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Lords, or Bisley. 
The Oxford Summer Meeting has, of 
course, its measure of this; but it has the 
complaint in a less acute form. The Zx- 
aminator malignus is \ess poisonous in 
August. And the great Don Cram has 
gone off to the Bernese Oberland. 
Granting that everything done by any 
university under the prevailing system 
shall tend to special research as the 
means, and mechanical examination as 
the end (a question not necessary to de- 
bate further), it must be admitted that the 
Third Summer Meeting has been organ- 
ized with singular completeness and fore- 
thought. The “British Ass,” in its 
palmiest days, never concocted a more 
varied and tempting programme. T. 
Cook and Son, who personally conducted 
the British army up the Nile, could not 
better the programme put out by Mr. 
W. A.S. Hewins, of Pembroke College, 
the indefatigable secretary to the Oxford 
delegates. Let us add that it can be ob- 
tained at the office, 35 Corn Market Street 
(price 6d.). The meeting will be divided 
into two parts, and extends over thirty- 
three days—from August Ist till Sep- 
tember 2nd inslucive. There will be 
courses of lectures in history, geography, 
literature, science, economics, art, besides 
miscellaneous lectures, sermons, debates, 
and concerts. Nearly one hundred lec- 
tures in the various branches are already 
fixed in the time-table—about four on 
each working-day, out of which the stu- 
dents can take their choice. The price 
of the tickets will be 30s. for the thirty- 
three days, or £1 for either division, with 
a reduction of Io per cent. where parties 
take tickets together. For this sum, 
which is less than Is. per day, the student 
will be admitted to all the lectures, con- 
certs, conversaziones, given during the 
thirty-three days. The total cost of 
board, lodging, and all extras, is calcu- 
lated at £5 for the first thirteen days, or 
£10 for the whole period, with a reduction 
where a party live together. An elaborate 
table of expenses and list of lodgings ac- 
companies the programme, which has an 
excellent tinted map. On these terms 


Oxford throws open for a brief vacation 
term the whole of her resources to all 
The committee of delegates 


comers. 
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comprises three heads of colleges, and 
some of the most active tutors and pro- 
fessors. In Mr. Hewins they have found 
a secretary with a real genius for organ- 
ization, The present government, who 
are in so sorry amuddle, might keep their 
eye on him. The lecture staff comprises 
some of the best names in the country: 
Mr. Gardiner, Professor Max Miiller, Dr. 
Murray, Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. Mar- 
riott, Professor Geddes. There will be 
sermons on Sundays in St. Mary’s, at 
Christ Church, and Mansfield College ; 
there will be concerts, organ recitals, 
and a conversazione in the museum, 
excursions in the neighborhood, visits to 
the college halls and chapels, a debate 
in the Union, scholarships, and prizes. 
The programme adds all information as 
to the recreations of the place: boat- 
ing, bathing, tennis, cabs, and post-office. 
The entire organization of the meeting 
is a masterpiece of forethought. Of 
course no organization can supply well- 
prepared students. Nor can a university 
career of thirty-three days do more than 
suggest ideas and apply a stimulus, But 
if crowds of men and women fail to see 
what a university looks like when seen 
from within, it will be their own fault. 
And if they fail to carry away some little 
help to forming their own education, they 
must blame themselves. The danger is 
that, like other learned gatherings, the 
meeting may degenerate into a big picnic. 
But it is the earnest desire of the dele- 
gates to make these lectures, not literary 
displays, but real courses of instruction. 
The time-table shows every effort to offer 
systematic teaching, and not lively even- 
ings with some popular talker. Time 
will show whether much will come of 
these vacation terms thrown open to the 
people. It cannot be doubted that young 
Oxford is quite in earnest in the wish to 
give to its ancient foundations a more 
truly national usefulness, without any re- 
striction of class, creed, or academic 
formulas. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


From The Spectator, 
THE “SMART” WAY OF SHAKING HANDS, 


IF there is a custom which is supposed 
by our neighbors on the Continent to be 
essentially British, it is that of shaking 
hands. They speak of the English 
“shake-hand ” as if it were a practice only 
indulged in by that eccentric islander 
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whose manners and customs they affect te 
despise, and yet not unfrequently imitate. 
It is certainly the case that we are more 
given to shaking hands than other nations 
are. Where the Frenchman or the Ger- 
man would content himself with a com- 
prehensive bow that includes a whole 
company of people in one courteous sweep, 
the Englishman, especially if he is coun- 
try-bred, will patiently and perseveringly 
shake hands with every one who is present. 
Perhaps it is owing to a feeling that an 
unnecessary use of the practice is provin- 
cial, that we may trace a visible decline in 
it at the present day. But it is difficult 
to say to what cause is attributable the 
present extraordinary form which it takes 
among certain people when they do prac- 
tise it —a form which is essentially prev- 
alent among those people whose ambition 
it is to be known as “smart;” a term, 
by-the-way, which is at once curiously in- 
clusive and exclusive, and which can only 
be earned by a rigid performance of cer- 
tain social rites, and a strict obedience to 
mysterious and unwritten rules, rules that 
are unknown even tothe rest of the world. 
When two members of this class, or of 
the far more numerous class that imitates 
them, meet each other, they go through a 
ceremony which certainly bears a faint 
resemblance to that of shaking hands, but 
is in all real essentials absolutely differ- 
ent. The lady lifts her elbow as high as 
a tight sleeve will permit her, and dangles 
a little hand before her face, carefully 
keeping the wrist as stiff and as high as 
possible, while she allows the fingers to 
droop down. The man contrives to lift 
his elbow a little higher, and, by a dexter- 
ous turn of the wrist, touches her fingers 
—that is all. That is the whole cere- 
mony ; it sounds a little awkward, it looks 
very awkward, and it is difficult enough to 
require a good deal of practice before it 
can be performed at all. It is a very curi- 
ous development of an ancient practice ; 
but the reason that is assigned for this, 
its last development, is more curious still. 
It is said that ladies who are bidden to 
court, and whose privilege it-is to ex- 
change greetings with royal personages, 
find it difficult to combine a curtsey with 
a shake of agracious hand without raising 
their own hands to the level of their faces. 
Hence their too frequent communications 
with illustrious people have corrupted 
their good manners; they acquire a habit, 
and are so forgetful as to introduce it into 
their ordinary life and their relations with 
more ordinary people. It may be so; but 
it is strange, at least, that they should 
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remember to forget the curtsey, while 
they forget to remember to lower their 
hands. But a defective memory is also 
very often a result of keeping good com- 
pany. It is the same forgetfulness that 
causes a butler to address his new master 
as “ My lord — I mean, sir;” the force of 
habit is too strong for him, and the poor 
fellow cannot remember that he is not 
always associating with peers. Another 
reason that has been suggested for this 
greeting, as it is practised by the best 
society, is that they have borrowed it from 
the coachman. With his reins in one 
hand and his whip in the other, the only 
approach toa salutation that a coachman 
can make is by a sharp, upward movement 
of the elbow and whiphand. Indeed, this 
explanation is a very plausible one, for 
there is a kind of natural affinity between 
the manners of the stable and those of 
the very smart people. “Smart” is a 
detestable word, but it is the one by which 
they love best to describe themselves. 
Perhaps it would be fair to conclude that 
the form of their greeting has been subject 
to both of these influences, for it is diffi- 
cult to think of any other source from 
which they can have derived it. It is 
hardly possible that the habit can have 
come to them from the bar-loafer of the 
United States, though it is certainly the 
custom among bar-loafers, as the Ameri- 
cans term them, to lift their elbows by 
way of greeting; but the gesture with 
them is merely indicative of a hospitable 
wish to “stand” each other drinks, and 
can hardly be dignified by the name of a 
salutation. 

Wherever the habit was derived from, 
it is not a pretty one, and by no means an 
improvement upon the original custom. 
How ancient a custom is the shaking of 
hands no one can say. Mankind always 
employed some kind of ceremony of greet- 
ing. The oldest forms, those of kissing 
and the rubbing of noses, date from even 
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pre-historic times. Authorities declare 
that uncivilized men by these means either 
tasted or sniffed at each other, in order to 
distinguish their friend from their enemy. 
The custom of rubbing noses is still prac- 
tised by the Polynesians, and some of the 
Malays and Mongols; but it does not ap- 
pear to have ever made its way into Eu- 
rope. The kiss, or salute by taste, was 
and is still much more extensively used ; 
it is not unknown in England. The giving 
and clasping of right hands had its origin 
most probably in a wish to show that the 
right hand was unarmed, and that no dan- 
ger need be apprehended from its owner. 
In the same way, among certain African 
tribes, it is the custom on meeting, not 
only to disarm themselves, but also to un- 
clothe the upper portion of the body, in 
order to show that there is no weapon — 
concealed. There is evidence to show 
that the clasping of hands was an ancient 
Hindoo usage in legal transactions, as it 
was also among the Romans in such mat- 
ters as a marriage contract. As a mode 
of salutation, it certainly existed among 
the latter ;sfor we have Horace’s descrip- 
tion of a bore: — 

Arreptaque manu, ‘‘ Quid agis, dulcissime 

rerum?’’ 


from which we may argue that the methods 
of the bore in those days, and his ingenu- 
ity in button-holing, did not differ greatly 


from those in use now. In yet further 
antiquity, it is said of the heroes in the 
Odyssey, when they meet, that “they 
grow together with their palms,” —an en- 
ergetic, a Homeric description of the clasp 
of hands. But these are matters of an- 
cient history. Nor do they explain how 
the action of shaking the hands came in; 
probably this, too, in its time, was an inno- 
vation, but one that was adopted for the 
sake of displaying greater heartiness, 
which the latest innovation certainly does 
not. 
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i be 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its meant ag se year, 
Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 

dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 

many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 


Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost LEuwving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
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intelligence and literary taste. 


“*He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science, and bringing between the same covers 
the ripest, r‘chest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. . No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. . There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.”— Christian at 

Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to —- up with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New-York Evangelist. 

“It holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and tue best 
poetry of the day.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensab'e, . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston, 

“ Unlike the majority of magneton, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . It loses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“ As it grows olderit grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
It is in the quantity and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“ There may be some things better than THE Liv- 
ING AGE, but ifso we have not seenthem. . For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louts. 

“It is edited with rare discrimination and tact, and 
ey ee combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can be made than 
in subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.”— Hartford 
Courant, 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

**Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The readers miss 
= little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

“It is one of the indispensable literary publications 
of the day. . To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“It maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.”— 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

“Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this. weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 
It is tndispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 
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subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philade 


Iphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Taz Ltvine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, Tue Liv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 
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Phe Churchman, New York, says: — 
“This m: 


ih, so to speak, of 
the best articles 


ing repub- 
THE IV- 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more. 
The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and sy 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four la volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
Hbrary in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone,a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer say. 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer Hbrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Live 
InG Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: —~ 

“It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit~ 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Roster, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says :— 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue Livinc AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here, 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

. If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.”” 

The Christian Advocate, New York goue? - 

“It deserves its age, and the affection whtch it has 
earned. 


The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 
ety is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
Ushed. 


The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“Itiss ~~ invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of ali the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 











The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much shoveustiy ood 
reading be gt for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Lrvinc Acz, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livinc AcE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 


keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — ‘ 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectua) 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Living AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tue Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing O68, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The Albany Argus sa .: — 
“It is editec: ius great skill and care, and its week- 

ly Apneai auve gives it certain advantages over its 
onthly rivals. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says tt is 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 

as at its start forty years ago. ° 


The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows Tas. the years roll on.” 


The Beston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
yy literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

*« Whatever is not known and published by the edit. 

ors of Tue Livine AGz is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 
“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 
“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of THE Livine Acs; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt is 
“‘ The cheapest m ine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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